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THE WEEK. 


— 


THE impending resignation of the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Speaker, which was announced by 
AT HOME. the Times last Saturday morning, 
has been the principal topic of the 
week in political circles. There cannot be any doubt 
as to the severity of the loss which the House must 
sustain through Mr. Peel's retirement from the 
chair. The functions of the Speaker have become 
increasingly important in recent years, and in the 
hands of Mr. Peel the authority of the office has 
reached a point never before attained. That he has 
been able not only to exercise that authority with 
discretion and success, but to maintain the great 
traditions of his office, is the best proof that can be 
afforded of the wisdom shown by Mr. Gladstone 
when he selected Mr. Peel for the Speakership. 





THERE has been much speculation during the 
week as to Mr. Peel's successor. A meeting of the 
Cabinet was held on Tuesday at Lord Rosebery’s 
residence, and it is possible that some decision was 
then arrived at. But, if so, there has been no public 
announcement of the fact. It would, indeed, be 
obviously inconvenient to allow the official nomina- 
tion for the Speakership to become known at present, 
when Mr. Peel has still some time to serve in the 
chair. Briefly it may be stated that more than one 
member of the Cabinet has expressed his willingness 
to take the office if it should be offered to him, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Arnold Morley 
having been named most prominently in the Press. 
Among Ministers outside the Cabinet, the names of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, and Sir Frank Lockwood have been men- 
tioned. Outside the ministerial ranks the two names 
discussed most frequently during the week have been 
those of Sir Matthew White Ridley and Mr. Court- 
ney. Mr. Courtney’s friends were possibly indis- 
creet in the vehemence with which they supported 
his claims so soon as Mr. Peel's approaching retire- 
ment was made known. Their action led to a 
counter-demonstration on the part of those who 
are opposed to Mr. Courtney’s nomination, and it 
does not seem likely that the choice of the House 
will fall upon that gentleman. 





WE have remarked elsewhere that in choosing a 
Speaker the House of Commons must be guided by 
its own opinion alone. This is not a matter in which 








the opinions of the general public or of the Press 
can be expected to weigh. It may, however, be said, 
without violating this principle, that there are many 
arguments in favour of the choice of a Conservative 
to fill the vacancy. A great many Liberals would 
certainly regret to see a man of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s prominence and distinction in public 
life withdrawn from the service of his party in 
order that he might fill the neutral position of 
Speaker. As a rule, it is not from the ranks of 
actual or ex-Cabinet Ministers that the Speakership 
is filled. The House of Commons may be trusted, 
however, to act with wisdom and discretion in its 
choice of a successor to Mr. Peel. 


THE Navy estimates furnished the most important 
part of the business of the House of Commons during 
the early portion of the week. On Monday some 
important practical questions, raised by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Mr. W. Allan, and other gentlemen, occupied 
the entire evening. On Tuesday Mr. Robertson, in 
a speech the lucidity and power of which have been 
universally recognised, explained the estimates for 
the coming year. He followed, of course, pretty 
closely on the lines of the official statement of Lord 
Spencer, on which we commented last week. But he 
gave fuller explanations upon some points, and 
furnished some very interesting figures, showing the 
growth of the Navy in recent years. From these 
figures we learn that the fleet has doubled in tonnage 
within the last ten years, and that the number of 
seamen has been increased within two years by 
twelve thousand one hundred and fifty. The great 
feature of this year’s programme is the large pro- 
vision to be made for permanent works at Gibraltar, 
Portsmouth, Keyham, Dover, and elsewhere. But 
the expenditure on permanent works does not imply 
any falling off in the amount devoted to ship- 
building. Indeed, whereas £4,500,000 was voted for 
ship-building in the expiring year, the sum to be 
expended in the coming year is close upon £5,400,000. 
Mr. Robertson’s statement was received with 
general approval on both sides of the House. 





THE debate on the situation in Swaziland, which 
was raised by Mr. Cochrane's motion for the adjourn- 
ment on Thursday evening, was checked by the 
leaders of both parties in the interest of the Swazis 
themselves. The Ministry is bound in this matter by 
arrangements entered into by its predecessors, and 
has done its best, by the recent convention, to safe- 
guard for the Swazis those liberties of which they 
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had not previously divested themselves. Everyone 
must hope that they will be spared the horrors of a 
Boer invasion. But to discuss the matter at the 
present crisis would be only too likely to provoke 
the conflict which their best friends are anxious to 


avert. 


Tue first London meeting of the new County 
Council was held on Tuesday. After prolonged 
negotiations, a compromise had been arrived at as 
to the election of aldermen. Under that compromise 
four Progressive and four Moderate aldermen were 
chosen, and Sir Godfrey Lushington, late of the 
Home Office, was accepted by both parties as the 
ninth alderman. Mr. Arthur Arnold was elected to 
the chair of the Council by 66 votes against 57 
recorded for the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Benn, M.P., 
was chosen by 65 votes against 63 as Vice-Chairman, 
and the important post of Deputy-Chairman (the 
Deputy-Chairman being a paid officer) was again 
conferred upon Mr. Dickinson by 68 votes to 60 
given for the Moderate candidate. 


Tue effect of the influenza in increasing the 
death-rate of London was again shown in a remark- 
able manner in the returns of the Registrar-General 
for last week, which showed that the death-rate had 
risen to 41°2 per thousand, or fourteen above the 
corrected average. Of these deaths, 473 were 
actually due to influenza, and 1,366 to diseases of 
the respiratory organs. There are, however, indica- 
tions of the passing of the epidemic—so far, at least, 
as London is concerned. In some of the large pro- 
vincial towns, which were free from it when the 
metropolis was suffering most severely, the disease 
has assumed grave proportions. Happily the favour- 
able change in the weather which has taken place 
since the close of last week leads to the hope that 
the mortality from the disease will not be so great 
as it was during the prevalence of the intensely cold 
winds, 

MANY public men are still suffering from the 
disease and the complaints associated with it. To 
the list we gave last week must be added the name 
of Mr. Fowler, the Secretary for India. Mr. 
Fowler's illness was, for a time, very serious in its 
character; but he is now, happily, recovering, 
though his weakness is so great that some weeks 
will probably elapse before he can return to his 
place in the House of Commons. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who seemed to be convalescent at the 
beginning of the week, has had a slight relapse, 
happily not serious in its character. Lord Rose- 
bery, we are glad to say, has now recovered 
from everything but the physical weakness which 
this mysterious complaint invariably leaves behind 
it. He was able to go to Windsor on Monday to 
have an interview with the Queen prior to her 
Majesty's departure for the Continent, and on Tues- 
day, after presiding over the Cabinet, he went to 
his residence at Epsom for a few days’ rest before 
resuming his official duties. A rumour which was 
circulated by some of his personal or political op- 
ponents of his intended resignation in consequence 
of his ill-health was a malicious invention, absolutely 
unwarranted by the facts, nor is the story that he 
intends to go abroad to complete his recovery better 

founded. 





THE dispute in the boot trade, which seems likely 
to endanger the peace of more than one of the great 
manufacturing centres in the Midlands, has been 
foreseen for some months past. The details are 
difficult for the outside world to grasp; but the 
principal points at issue are as follow:—The men 
complain that certain improved machinery recently 
introduced is so worked as to increase the output 
unduly and to put an excessive strain on the 
workers, and that parts of the work which should 





workers at lower rates of pay. They also demand 
an advance in wages, and the submission of all dis- 
puted questions to arbitration. The masters maintain 
that the Union is taking steps to limit the output by 
fining the men who work too hard with the new 
machines. They offer to guarantee a fixed wage for 
two years; but they wish to exclude certain points, 
chiefly connected with the management of their 
business, from all arbitration whatever, and they 
are disinclined to any arbitration because, they say, 
the men have so often refused to be bound by 
awards. The men reply that individual employers 
have often evaded compliance. On both sides the 
feeling is extremely bitter, and the existing con- 
ciliation boards have been formally dissolved by the 
retirement of the employers. Many thousands of 
operatives are out of work, and the employers are 
intensifying the bitterness of the conflict by an- 
nouncing that they mean to fill the places of the 
strikers with non-unionists—a step which seems 
likely to be of little effect, since the trade is much 
subdivided, and the non-unionists are mostly con- 
fined to certain branches. The Board of Trade has 
done its best towards arbitration; but the time is 
not yet ripe. 


THE employers’ preference of war to arbitration 
must no doubt prejudice them in the eyes of the 
public. But there is good reason to regard the 
Union as hopelessly in the wrong. The American 
competition, which the masters plead, is assuredly 
no mere bogey, and it seems very doubtful if the 
men can hold out for more than four or five weeks 
at the most. Large stocks have been made in view 
of the crisis, so that the public, even if native pro- 
duce alone were within its reach, would not be forced 
to go unshod. And if the men have really been 
limiting the output of the new machines—which is 
specifically asserted, to be met only with a general 
denial—their conduct is as fatuous as that of the 
machine-breakers of the early part of the industrial 
revolution, and with far less excuse. They are 
simply paving the way for that invasion of American 
goods to which the strike opens the door wider than 
before. 


THE annual meeting of the Chambers of Commerce 
has been marked by several interesting speeches, in- 
cluding an able defence of the management of the 
Post Office by Mr. Arnold Morley and a plea from 
Sir Courtenay Boyle for the revival of that internal 
navigation which railway development has almost 
annihilated. The most notable feature of the pro- 
ceedings, however, has been the prophecy of the 
speedy revival of trade put forward, in the first 
instance, by the chairman, Sir Albert Rollit, and 
backed by the official authority of Mr. Bryce. In 
one of the speeches delivered by the latter a sort 
of forecast was given of the probable results of 
the work of the Secondary Education Commission. 
Mr. Bryce anticipates that it will be able to 
fill what is at present the most serious gap in our 
educational system by establishing schools designed 
to give a training in applied science and the elements 
of a sound commercial education to the children of 
the middle and artisan classes. Nothing is more 
needed, provided the schools are generally educational 
as well as technical, and we may trust the educa- 
tionists to take care of that. Asa means of counter- 
acting trade depression in the future, such schools 
will probably prove quite as effectual as Imperial 
Trade Leagues or scrambles for new markets in the 
interior of Africa. 





In view of the confidence that we have 
reason to feel that we are getting fair 
value for our increasing naval ex- 
penditure, it is interesting to notice the dis- 
quiet expressed in the debate on the French Naval 
Estimates at the deficiencies of the French Navy 
as compared with our own. M. Lockroy—who, it 
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must be confessed, is rather an alarmist in naval 
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and military matters, but still is a probable Minister 
of Marine—is confident that in most departments 
of the service his own country gets less practical 
result for her expenditure than we do for ours. 
He is especially alarmed at the English rapidity 
of production; and his views are backed by M. 
Cabart-Danneville, whose elaborate treatise pre- 
sented to the Chamber entitles him to rank as a 
naval specialist. Unfortunately, this sort of debate 
simply stimulates the competition in which we are 
all engaged—for purely pacific purposes, of course. 
We can endure it better than any Continental 
nation, and we mean to keep up our superiority ; 
but we have no reason to wish that the efforts of 
our rivals should reach breaking strain. 





M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU made a remarkable speech 
at Montbrison on Sunday extolling the Ultramontane 
rally to the Republic and preaching the familiar doc- 
trine of the duty of patient work at practical 
legislation rather than pursuit of the unprac- 
tical ideals of the doctrinaire. As the instance 
he selected was the separation of Church and State 
—a leading feature of the Radical programme, 
though, as he remarked with satisfaction, declining 
in interest—the speech has been received by the 
Radical press with indignation and scorn. The 
Conservative Republicans, on the other hand, think 
the speaker has at least established a claim to the 
reversion of the Premiership. That France wants 
rest and remedial legislation is true enough. But a 
France without doctrinaire political ideals has come 
to be unimaginable. Their disappearance might leave 
the way open for a very dangerous rebound into 
the sphere of abstractions. 


THE Prussian Council of State has begun its 
deliberations on the measures to be taken for the 
relief of distressed agriculture. The Emperor, in 
opening the proceedings, dwelt on the necessity of 
paying respect to other legitimate interests and to the 
commercial treaties—which is by implication a con- 
demnation of the whole Agrarian programme. More- 
over, he had previously, in a conversation with Baron 
von Manteuffel, the Conservative leader, signified his 
objection to Count Kanitz’s motion for a Government 
monopoly of cereals (to be purchased from the native 
producer at a fair price), on the ground that a 
Prussian King must not raise the price of his sub- 
jects’ bread. So that the supposition of a rap- 
prochement between the Agrarians and their 
Monarch three weeks ago was based on a mis- 
understanding—unless, as we then ventured to 
suggest, the Emperor means to solve the problem 
with an original scheme of his own. Meanwhile, the 
Council of State is reported to have recommended an 
increase of the sugar bounties and the distillers’ 
privileges, and the Catholic Centre in the Reichstag 
has so far joined the Agrarians that it has consented 
to swell the majority for considering the advisability 
of terminating the commercial treaty with Argentina. 
But this may only mean that the party is still wait- 
ing to be placated. 





THE general election in Italy is at last fixed to 
take place on the last Sunday in April, the second 
ballots following a week later. All that can be said 
with certainty at present is that the struggle will 
be very severe in the North, though the revision of 
the registers now in progress will probably give a 
considerable advantage to the Ministerialists. The 
electors struck off—chiefly, it is to be presumed, on 
the ground of non-payment of the qualifying taxes 
—number in some cases 40 per cent. of the whole; 
and in parts of the South, and especially in 
Sicily, the disfranchisements are expected to be 
still more numerous. <A leading Ultramontane 
organ, the Osservatore Romano, indicates by its 
language that good Catholics will still be expected 





to stand aloof from the contest. It may be men- 
tioned that Signor de Felice, the Sicilian Socialist 
leader, now rapidly approaching death or madness in 
his solitary confinement in the cellular prison at 
Volterra, will probably be nominated to stand in 
one of the divisions of Rome against Signor Crispi 
himself. Of the political utterances of the week the 
most noteworthy is the brief speech of Admiral Brin 
at Lanzo, “recalling the Government to observance 
of the Constitution, which ought to be inviolable.” 
If English spectators would only understand that 
the question is between the reign of law and consti- 
tutional liberty and the rule of a Dictator, we should 
be spared a good deal of that misguided admiration 
for Signor Crispi which the spectacle of the strong 
man trampling down opposition is apt to excite. 





THE only gleam of brightness which relieves the 
present sombre situation is afforded by the amnesty 
just signed by the king on the occasion of his name- 
day, which remits or reduces the punishments 
recently inflicted on a number of offenders, many of 
them political, and affects in particular all sentences 
passed by the military tribunals instituted to deal 
with the disturbances at Massa, Carrara, and in 
Sicily last year. Among the prisoners released is 
Captain Romani, the French officer whose conviction. 
for espionage recently produced an extremely bitter 
controversy between the press of the two countries. 
But we do not gather that the amnesty affects the 
gravest cases, such as that of Signor de Felice and 
his fellow-leaders in the alleged attempt at revolution 
in Sicily. 





In Austria there are signs that the coalition on 
which the Ministry rests—that Ministry which is 
again compelled to promise concessions in one of the 
ever-recurring conflicts of race and language: in this 
case at Cilli, in Styria, to the Slovenes, who are now 
backed by the irreconcilable Young Czechs — is 
likely to be endangered by the franchise ques- 
tion, if not by the pending reform of taxation 
which must bring that question up. The agita-. 
tion among the workmen is becoming more 
acute, and they have narrowly escaped a conflict. 
with the Viennese police. It is quite certain 
that the proposals of the Government will be in- 
adequate ; and the new scheme of taxation contains 
plenty of contentious matter, including a progressive 
income-tax and increased relief for the poorer tax- 
payer at the expense of the rich—an excellent 
principle, but one not likely to find favour in the 
most aristocratic country in Europe. In view of the 
growth of the anti-Semitic agitation, moreover, it is 
noteworthy that the new scheme of taxation makes 
large concessions to the feeling which gives anti- 
Semitism its strength. 





Two very serious outbreaks of race hatred are: 
reported from the United States this week. In New 
Orleans the troubles between white pressers of 
cotton and the negro waterside labourers, who 
apparently compete with them, have culminated in 
riots in which the coloured people seem to have 
fared the worst. In Colorado, a conflict on a 
smaller scale, but of much greater significance, 
though it has not yet given rise to international 
complications, has recalled the memory of the 
lynching cases at New Orleans in 1890. A party 
of Italians had, according to one account, murdered 
a deputy sheriff: according to another, had brutally 
assaulted a “saloon-keeper,” or publican. Four of 
them were tracked by bloodhounds (a practice 
surviving from the old days of slavery), arrested, and 
taken to gaol. On their way thither they were 
seized by a mob and lynched, and next day the gaol 








Ir ~~ are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in, weekly wages, 
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was entered by violence and (according to one 
statement, though there is good reason to suspect the 
accuracy of the reports in detail) two other Italians 
who had also been arrested were shot. The result is 
regrettable, but not surprising. The Italian immi- 
grants number among them some of the most 
dangerous members of the community; but this 
difficulty will pass away in a generation. The 
Italians will get levelled-up and absorbed, as has 
been the case with successive generations of Germans, 
and, at an earlier period, with the Dutch of New 
York, and the Huguenot immigrants from France. 
But the negro difficulty will remain indefinitely, and 
the process of levelling-up the foreign immigrants to 
the American standard will preclude that mis- 
cegenation to which the Latin races have always 
been less averse than the Teutonic. 


TuE appointment of Mr. C. T. Red- 
ford as Examiner of Plays, in suc- 
cession to the late Mr. Digby Pigott, 
has been received by the daily press 
with a chorus of exclamations of surprise, mingled 
with protesting interrogations. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Redford was for a considerable time Mr. Pigott’s 
assistant, and during his illness has been virtually 
Censor ; and it may be presumed that he will carry 
on the official traditions. Dramatic critics, like Mr. 
William Archer, in Saturday's Daily Chronicle, have 
been hoping that the office would be allowed to 
lapse, on the ground that the late Censor did not, as 
a rule, pay sufficient attention to the indecencies of 
burlesque, and that he did check the “ problem plays” 
which present ethical and social problems of a kind 
wholly unsuitable for the attention of the Young 
Person—or perhaps for anyone but the trained 
casuist. But if we are to have a public and official 
censorship—and we maintain that its existence is 
justified by the condition of things where it is 
absent, on the American comic stage, for instance 
—probably the best thing that can be done is to 
appoint an official trained in the work and capable 
of maintaining the tradition. An eminent literary 
man—and they have been applying for the post 
in shoals—would be even less satisfactory in the 
interests of the drama than the Royal Academy 
is in the interests of Art. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 


AN important contribution to solar physics has 
recently been made by Mr. Norman Lockyer in a 
paper to the Royal Society which, although termed 
preliminary, is yet full enough for us to perceive 
that we have a piece of work before us which in 
many ways advances us a distinct step towards a 
solution of solar problems. The results are deduced 
from a discussion of the observations of the spectra 
of the solar spots made during the last sixteen years 
at South Kensington. It may be remembered that 
in 1867 Mr. Lockyer first showed that in the spectra 
of sun-spots some lines were widened, and to a dif- 
ferent extent at different times. By plotting out the 
curves representing the numbers of known and un- 
known lines throughout a sun-spot period two 
facts now make themselves very conspicuous. The 
first is that the curves are an exact inverse of 
one another: i. the known lines are most 
frequent when the unknown lines are at a 
minimum of frequency, and vice versd. Such a 
state of affairs clearly shows that as the maximum is 
approached the iron is dissociated in the spots, or, in 
other words, iron itself is simply annihilated and 
broken up into something we know nothing about. 
This is not at all improbable when we consider the 
enormous temperatures that are in vogue. The 
second point of importance is that the time of 
maximum unknown lines or minimum known lines 
does not occur at the period of maximum sun-spots, 
but follows it by about two years. The deduction 
that must therefore be drawn from this is that 


the maximum of spots, thus suggesting that the 
spots are the whippers-up, so to speak, of the solar 
action. This fact should be of great service to 
meteorologists ; for the failure in India, for instance, 
of the weather cycle to coincide with the sun-spot 
cycle, but to follow it after an interval of about two 
years has often been noticed. We seem here on the 
brink of connecting weather in general directly with 
the solar radiation; but much work has yet to be 
done, for directly we move from the equator local 
conditions have to be taken into account. 





Dr. R. W. DALE was one of the 
most eminent of English Noncon- 
formist divines, a trained theolo- 
gian and scholar, a preacher to crowded congrega- 
tions, and one of the pioneers in the Broad Church 
movement outside the Anglican Church. For many 
years an active Liberal, he had been driven from 
politics partly by the Home Rule split, and still 
more, it is believed, by certain subsequent develop- 
ments of Unionism. He had been President of the 
Congregational Union so long ago as 1868,—Dean 
Fremantle of Ripon was a prominent Evangelical 
Churchman.—The Earl of Bessborough was head of 
the Royal Commission known by his name on the 
Irish Land Question which sat in 1880, and on the 
proposals of which, in great part, Mr. Gladstone 
based the Land Bill of 1881. He was also in early 
life a noted cricketer, and a devotee of the game to 
the last. — The Rev. F. Greeves, D.D., had been 
President of the Wesleyan Conference in 1884, and 
enjoyed some reputation as a preacher and educa- 
tional authority.—The Rev. G. W. Boase was one of 
those scholars and students whose vast stores of 
learning are little known outside their University. 
His profound knowledge of history, of literature, 
and of many other things, including logic, had been 
a standing wonder to successive generations of 
Oxford men for some five-and-forty years. His 
most substantial memorial is the work he did for 
the Oxford Historical Society.—Mr. W. F. Finlason 
had been the chief legal reporter of the Times for 
half a century, and had attained some eminence as 
a jurist.—Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., had been the 
first head of the Naval Intelligence Department.— 
The Rev. James Pycroft was a well-known writer 
on cricket.—Dr. Leopold v. Sacher-Masoch was an 
eminent Austrian novelist and dramatist of the 
realistic school. — Signor Cesare Cantii was an 
eminent Italian historian, whose patriotism, for 
which he suffered under Austrian rule, had not 
proved incompatible with fervent Catholicism. 


OBITUARY. 








THE UNSPEAKABLE TURK. 





NCE more we have to ask the special attention 

of our readers to a letter from our Constantin- 

ople correspondent. The communication that we 
print on another page betrays the deep depression of 
the writer. He foresees the failure of the attempt 
that is now being made by the English Government 
to protect the lives and honour of the Christians of 
Asia Minor. England, he fears, will only bring 
“moral pressure ’’ to bear upon the Porte, and to 
moral pressure the Sultan has not the smallest 
intention to yield. Our correspondent, in these 
circumstances, believes that it would have been 
better if England had never meddled with the 
Armenian question at all, rather than that she should 
have meddled ineffectually. This country is 
responsible for the fact that it is still in 
the power of the Sultan and his Government 
to rob, to outrage, and to plunder the unhappy 
Christian population of Turkey. If it had not 
been for English blood and English money the Turk 
would long ere this have been banished from the 
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land he curses with his presence and Russia would 
have been installed upon the Bosphorus. English- 
men may still think that the advance of Russia upon 
Constantinople would be so serious a blow to their 
prestige that it ought to be prevented at any cost. 
But if that be so we are clearly bound in honour to 
see that the cost of preventing this injury to 
English interests is borne by ourselves and not by 
helpless and innocent men and women who are in no 
sense responsible for maintaining the rule of the 
Mussulman in Turkey. This fact we have admitted 
again and again by the Treaty arrangements we 
have made with the Porte; by the promises we have 
given that we would look after the safety of the 
Armenians; and by the “ moral pressure” we have 
constantly brought to bear upon the Sultan to 
induce him to deal justly with his Christian subjects. 
But the more fully we have acknowledged our duty 
in this matter, the more guilty we shall be if we 
allow our interference on behalf of these oppressed 
Armenians to prove ineffectual. 

Our Constantinople correspondent, as we have 
said, clearly believes that what we are now doing for 
these poor victims of a merciless persecution will 
prove ineffectual, and he lets us see something of the 
bitterness of soul which is caused within him by this 
belief. We do not know that it is necessary to 
repeat what we have already said as to the claim of 
our correspondent to receive an attentive hearing 
from the English public. Wedare not indicate his 
identity in any way. To do so would be to bring 
down upon his head the attentions of the Sultan and 
the Pashas, who have already shown their apprecia- 
tion of his work by ordering the perpetual exclusion 
of Tue Speaxer from all parts of the Turkish 
Empire. We can only say that there is no man 
living who has a closer knowledge of the real 
condition of the Armenians in Turkey than our 
correspondent, and that, in addition to the amplest 
knowledge, he has those moral and _intellec- 
tual qualities which entitle him to the con- 
fidence of those whom he addresses. We have 
been proud of the fact that ever since this journal 
was started we have had this distinguished man 
as our representative on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
During that time he has again and again been the first 
newspaper correspondent to throw light upon what 
was passing in Turkey, and on no single occasion 
has the accuracy of the information he has furnished 
to Tue Sreaker—often long before it found its way 
into the columns of the daily press—been called in 
question. This being the case, we feel ourselves 
bound, in common loyalty to our colleague, to give 
him our strenuous support in the appeal which he 
addresses to-day to the English public. There is 
nothing hysterical or extravagant in that appeal. 
There are no “wild and whirling words.” Above 
all, there is nothing that can be called coffee-house 
babble. What our correspondent says is said in 
grave and simple and well-weighed language. It is 
not in his phrases, but in his facts, that the terrible 
meaning of his appeal is to be found. 

In plain English, he believes that unless our 
Government does more than it has yet done to save 
the Armenians of Asia Minor, the Turk will pursue 
his campaign against these hapless creatures until 
they are virtually exterminated. He is more careful 
of appearances now than he was in 1876. If he can 
he will avoid any repetition of the public shambles 
of Batak—though he seems to have reproduced 
something not altogether dissimilar at Sassoon. 
Above all, when he finds that the attention of 
Western Europe has been aroused by reports of his 
infamous misdeeds, he will do everything in his 
power to mislead the outer world, and especially the 
people of England. The present Commission of 















Inquiry is being carried on under circumstances 
that can only be described as farcical. The rigid 
exclusion of all newspaper correspondents from the 
district which has been the scene of these atrocities 
is a significant fact. It proves that the Sultan fears 
the revelation of the truth. We may go further 
and say that he is resolutely determined, if he can, 
to prevent the revelation of the truth. The respect- 
able gentleman who represents the Sultan in London, 
and whose illness we all regret, may pretend to deny 
this fact; but his denial will be undisguisedly 
Pickwickian in its character. No: the plain fact 
remains, that the Sultan believes that England is 
not in earnest in its intervention on behalf of the 
Armenians; he believes that public opinion has 
not been aroused in support of the Government; he 
even believes that Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett has a 
right to act as our spokesman on Turkish affairs. 
Filled with these convictions, he is resolved not to 
stay his persecuting hand, but to continue to pursue 
the unfortunate Christians whom England has 
placed within his reach with those revolting and 
unspeakable cruelties of which we have had some 
partial accounts during the last few months. Are 
the people of England prepared to allow him to 
carry out this devil’s work in Asia Minor? That 
is the question we have to ask ourselves. It is use- 
less to blame the Government. Governments can- 
not act effectively in matters of this kind if they 
are not supported by public opinion. Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues would deserve the severest con- 
demnation if it could be shown that they had failed 
to put forth all the moral strength they possess in 
order to save the victims of the Sultan. But when 
it comes to the use, or even the threat of the use, of 
force, they are compelled to ask themselves whether 
the country is with them in this matter And if they 
put that question to themselves just now, they will 
apparently have to answer it in the negative. Greatly 
to our shame, there does not seem to be any such 
current of feeling with regard to the crimes of the 
Turk as would be needed to justify the Government 
in resorting to extreme measures for the purpose of 
putting an end to those crimes. This is a very dis- 
heartening and a very discreditable fact. When we 
look back to 1876 and recall the great uprising of 
public opinion in that year, and compare it with the 
lethargy which prevails to-day, we are filled with 
surprise. It cannot surely be because Mr. Gladstone 
is no longer able to place himself at the head of a 
great national movement that the movement does 
not take place. The motive for it is just as great as 
it was in 1876. The same cruelties are going on, 
and they are going on now, as they went on then, 
because English statesmen and the English people 
have made it possible for the Turks to commit them. 
Surely we have not to wait for a trumpet-blast from 
Mr. Gladstone in order to be aroused to a sense of 
our imperative duty ? 

Let no one suppose that if we continue in our 
present mood of lethargic cowardice we shall thereby 
serve those English interests to which we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice so much. We shall only hasten 
the day when the Czar will rule at Constantinople, 
and when his autocracy will be substitutedifor the 
odious despotism of the Turk. And when that day 
comes—as come it must, if there is no change 
in the persecuting spirit of the Sultan and his 
officials—England will certainly not have the right, 
and, we trust, will not have the wish, to stand 
between Russia and the work of liberation. There 
will be no Lord Stratford, as in 1853, and no Lord 
Beaconsfield, as in 1878, to interpose the might of 
the British Empire to save the Turk from the 
punishment he bas incurred. That game, at least, 
has been played for the last time, and when next the 
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weapon of the Czar is drawn to defend the Christians 
whom the Sultan is putting to the sword and to the 
torture, the end of the Ottoman Empire will be at 
hand. We do not know how far Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett has the ear of the sovereign of whom he 
has constituted himself, with so much officiousness, 
the worthy champion; but if he is a wise man he 
will do well to let the Sultan know that the British 
indifference on which he is congratulating himself 
at present, will not be moved when the news next 
reaches London that the troops of the Czar have 
camped within sight of St. Sophia. But in the 
meantime what of this generation of Armenians ? 
The fate of the Sultan, if he pursues his career of 
persecution, is absolutely certain. But that fate 
will not overtake him until thousands of men and 
women have perished miserably under his cruel hand. 
Russia will come in as liberator when there are few 
left to be liberated. Once more we have to express 
the hope that the words of our Constantinople 
correspondent will not fall upon deaf ears, and that 
some echo of the solemn appeal he addresses to the 
consciences of Englishmen will be heard within the 
walls of Parliament. 








THE SPEAKERSHIP. 





NHE approaching resignation of the Speaker may 
be the beginning of a new epoch in the life 

of the House of Commons. Mr. Arthur Peel has proved 
himself one of the strongest men who ever occupied 
the chair. He came to it untried but well-trained. 
To fully understand and enter into the spirit of the 
House a man must come early within the inner 
circle. Burke boasted that he was not swaddled as 
a legislator ; but, perhaps, if he had been, he would 
never have been known as the dinner-bell of the 
House of Commons. The younger Pitt was a more 
successful Parliamentarian than his father, not 
because he had more ability—for, probably, he had 
less, and not even because he was more supple and 
better tempered, but because he had breathed the air 
of the Senate House in his boyhood, and had spouted 
Demosthenes at an age when his father drilled 
dragoons. Mr.Chamberlain—to pass from the great 
men of the spacious times of George III. to a clever 
man of to-day—may be quoted as an example of a 
successful debater who entered the House late in 
life. But Mr. Chamberlain’s frequent failure to 
understand the spirit of the House, by which he 
slides back through some faux pas further than he 
had risen by a dozen acute speeches, may be 
attributed as much to want of House of Commons 
training as to any inherent defect of character. Mr. 
Arthur Peel, like the younger Pitt, was born and 
nurtured within sight of the Commons’ House. 
Though he had no great debating power and nothing 
of his brother’s eccentric cleverness, he had the 
spirit of the House ingrained in him. During years 
of service on the green benches, as a private member, 
a whip, or a minister in a subordinate situation, he 
quietly learnt all there was to know of rule and pre- 
cedent and the high feeling which is beyond all rule. 
So when the call of duty came to him, and he had 
to step from the floor of the House to the chair, he 
was able to do his work, not as a mere tour de force, 
but as something which came naturally to him. 
Mr. Gladstone had, doubtless, chosen him, knowing 
and understanding all this. Kindly feeling for his 
father’s son united with the knowledge, which a 
lifetime of observation had given, of what the 
House of Commons needed in directing the happy 
choice. It was a critical time. New men and new 
manners had necessitated new rules, but the new 





rules were themselves of little use unless something 
of the old spirit could be brought to the new men. 
Left to himself, and unaided by the great political 
new departure of 1886, the task would probably have 
been beyond the powers of Mr. Peel. But indirectly 
he did a good deal to aid Mr. Gladstone in the work 
of Union. A little hasty in temper, and not always 
quite intellectually conclusive in his rulings, he was 
so transparently sincere and honest of purpose and 
so commanding in his personal ascendancy that no 
one could question him. His rulings, too—in their 
result, and apart from their reasons—always com- 
mended themselves to the judgment and feeling of the 
House. His dignified demeanour, which in any 
other post might have been thought a little 
pompous, and which no Lord Chancellor could dare 
to copy on the Woolsack, was useful, because to some 
extent it was contagious. No one who heard him a 
few years ago rebuke the railway directors who had 
dismissed a station-master after he had given evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee will forget the 
scene. The motion to call them to the bar of the 
House had been the subject of a wrangling debate, 
and the feeling of those who felt that the punish- 
ment was insufficient was intensified when they 
heard the explanation vouchsafed at the bar. But 
after Mr. Peel had conveyed his reproof, no one 
thought anything more was necessary to punish the 
delinquents or to satisfy the dignity of the House. 
It might be an unfortunate thing for the future of 
Parliamentary government if any man unfitted fcr 
the post were chosen to succeed Mr. Peel. 

What we have said as to the past will explain 
what we have to say of the future. The future 
Speaker must not be selected by the newspapers, 
and he must be selected without regard to party 
interests. The premature disclosure of Mr. Peel’s 
intended resignation was unfortunate in itself, un- 
fortunate as an example of misguided journalistic 
enterprise, and unfortunate because it has afforded 
other newspapers an opportunity to make the Press 
slightly ridiculous. We had to criticise, a few weeks 
ago, certain newspapers for presuming to question, 
without any sufficient ground or knowledge, the 
independence of the judiciary. Once again the same 
newspapers have distinguished themselves by laying 
down the law on a matter which they evidently 
imperfectly understand. The Speakership is essen- 
tially a post which must be filled by the choice 
of members themselves. Outsiders, however care- 
fully they read the debates and however assiduously 
they buttonhole members in the lobby, must of 
necessity have very little knowledge of the matter. 
Most newspapers seem at once to have jumped 
to the conclusion that the post must go to 
someone who had shown himself an efficient 
chairman or deputy-chairman of committees. This 
is a mere elementary blunder. The qualities 
which make a good Chairman are in many ways 
different from those which make a good Speaker. 
Dignity of presence and the indefinable power of 
command are required to some extent in botb, but 
the rough-and-ready method which is the best in 
Committee would scarcely suit the successor of Mr. 
Peel. There are several men who have made good 
Chairmen who would also make good Speakers, but 
there are several others who would not. And there 
are men who have never been in the chair who 
possess many of the requisite qualities. Two or three 
could be named in each of the four |parties into 
which the House is now divided. Some of them 
sit on front benches, some on back benches, some 
above, and some below the gangway. But we will 
not be guilty of the impertinence which we have con- 
demned in others. It must be left to the House and 
the Government to name them, and we should not be 
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surprised if their choice were to fall on someone who 
has scarcely been mentioned in the press. Mr. Peel 
would never have been Speaker if the nomination 
had rested with the newspapers. 

As the post must be filled without regard to the 
newspapers, so also must it be filled without regard 
to party. Two firms of party spirit seem to have 
entered into some forecasts, and we scarcely know 
which of the two is the more objectionable. One 
group claims the Speakership as part of the spoils of 
office. There is, of course, some historic justification 
for this claim. In the old, easy-going days, when 
almost any man could have been Speaker without 
producing a catastrophe, the party in power usually 
put one of their own men in the place. But in these 
democratic and more difficult days, when the Speaker- 
ship is, in a sense, in course of evolution, more thought 
is needed. We may proceed on the path which has been 
trodden in America, where the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is frankly a party man and the 
instrument of the party. There is something to be 
said for the American plan, and when the Tories 
placed upon the Speaker the responsibility for 
putting the closure, they made a step towards the 
Americanising of our institutions. But we prefer 
the traditions of Speaker Brand and Speaker Peel 
to those of Speaker Blaine and Speaker Reed. It is 
better, so long as we can, to choose as Speaker the 
best and fairest and least prejudiced man. The 
other form of party spirit is illustrated by those who 
declare that the Speaker must not be a Liberal, 
because that would mean the loss of two votes on a 
division. This seems to us a rather contemptible 
lobby argument. There are reasons, on public 
grounds, for not choosing a Cabinet Minister if an 
equally good man can be found outside the Cabinet. 
The choice of a Cabinet Minister would mean a 
change in the contro! of perhaps three or four 
departments of State at a time of the year when no 
change is possible without damaging the services. 
The loss of a strong administrator might damage 
the country as well as the party, while the qualities 
which make a good Speaker are often to be found in 
even greater degree among those who have been 
distanced in the race for office. But these con- 
siderations are very different from the argument of 
the two votes. If a Conservative is selected by the 
Liberal Party and the House it must be because he 
is the best man of those who are available without 
detriment to the public service. But the choice, as 
we may once again repeat, is for the House of 
2g itself, and for the House of Commons as a 
whole. 





OUR SEA DEFENCES. 





R. ROBERTSON’S full and lucid exposition in 

the House of Commons on Tuesday evening 

set the policy of the Board of Admiralty in the 
clearest light before the country. It is not often 
that any represestative of our Naval Administration 
has hac to present a more important statement to 
the House than that which it was Mr. Robertson’s 
lot to make on this occasion. We spoke last week 
of the salient features of the Estimates for the 
present year, and there is no need to go over familiar 
ground again. What is manifest is that Lord 
Spencer and his colleagues have responded most fully 
to the public demands, and have even gone beyond 
the requirements of those who are agitating for a 
strong Navy, in the proposals which they have 
offered to Parliament. The fleet, if the policy of the 
present Board is carried out, will unquestionably be 
raised to its proper place in comparison with the 








other fleets of the world. The English Navy has 
long been stronger than any of its rivals; but it 
needs to be stronger than any two of them in order to 
satisfy the demands of the public, and this point will be 
attained when the five years’ programme, the second 
portion of which was unfolded on Monday, has been 
carried into effect. But far more important than 
his statements with regard to sbips that are built or 
building was the declaration which Mr. Robertson 
had to make on the subject of permanent works. 
This is a matter to which attention has been directed 
more than once in these pages. It has not been 
creditable to the Admiralty in the past that, whilst 
it has, on the whole, shown an intelligent desire to 
meet our requirements in the matter of ships, it has 
almost wholly neglected those permanent works 
which are just as necessary for the maintenance of 
our sea defences as the ships themselves are. This 
reproach has been wiped out by the action of the’ 
present Board. We are not gving to bandy words 
with those who profess to believe that the Admiralty 
has only acted under public pressure, and that all 
the credit is due to the panicmongers and persons | 
like them who have tried to make the question 
of the Navy their own. It would not only be 
simpler, but much nearer the truth, to ascribe 
the spirited action of the Admiralty to the fact 
that the present head of that department is a 
loyal and straightforward man, who is not disposed 
to fail in his duty to his Queen and his country ; 
and that he has the advantage of being backed up 
by colleagues who are equally loyal and intelligent. 
In any case, we think that Liberals, who have so 
often been charged by their opponents with being 
indifferent to the maintenance of the defensive” 
strength of the Empire, have every reason to be 
satisfied with the policy of the present Government 
in Naval matters. No other Government of recent 
times has done so much as this has for the purpose’ 
of strengthening that great arm upon which we have 
to depend for the maintenance of our Empire and’ 
the safety of our commerce. We must leave critics’ 
of the calibre of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett to carp 
at the proposals of the Board of Admiralty, if they 
please. It is satisfactory to know that their carpings 
find no echo among any section of the public, and 
that, with the exception of the avowed members of 
the Peace Society, nowhere has the policy of Lord 
Spencer been more heartily endorsed than among 
the Radicals who sit in the House of Commons. , 

We have said that the permanent works form 
the most important feature of the Estimates that 
have now been submitted to Parliament. There is’ 
no need to go over the question of Gibraltar once 
more: that famous spot has at last received the 
attention which is its due, and, if the new Naval 
Programme is carried into effect, it will become 
what it ought to be—one of the great defences of 
our Empire. The proposals of the Admiralty with 
regard to it are very important in their character, 
but they seem, at the same time, to be really prac- 
tical. The construction of a closed harbour at 
Gibraltar is a matter of enormous difficulty, owing 
to the depth of the water close in shore, and the 
exposure of the bay to frequent storms; but the’ 
scheme of the Admiralty is not only satisfac- 
tory, but, in the nature of things, economical.’ 
The mole, upon which for many years past @ 
trivial sum has been expended annually, is at 
last to be completed in such a fashion as to afford an 
enclosed harbour, of which the third side will be’ 
formed by the rock itself, whilst the fourth will be 
protected by means of dolphins. In this harbour 
vur men-of-war can, when necessary, take refuge 
secure from any assaults from torpedo boats. The 
dock, without which Gibraltar cannot be regarded as 
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a satisfactory possession, was put in hand last year, 
and, although progress has necessarily been slow, 
there is no doubt that it will be completed in the 
specified time. That asecond dock should be formed 
is a matter upon which there is no great difference 
of opinion among naval experts; but such a dock is 
not needed immediately, and we may well leave some 
future Board of Admiralty to obtain powers for its 
construction. What is now certain is that Gibraltar 
will become in reality what it has so long been in 
name and in appearance, a formidable bulwark 
of the English power at the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. We do not pretend to be surprised that 
some criticism was directed against the Estimates so 
far as they related to the construction of the harbour 
at Dover. Not even at Gibraltar was it more evident 
that a harbour was needed than at Dover. Lord 
Spencer bas now made official admission of the fact, 
and a great fortified port at Dover has been added 
to the programme of works which the Admiralty has 
submitted to the House of Commons. But it has 
not yet taken any vote fur the construction of such 
a harbour. We cannot, of course, do everything at 
once, and there may be good reason why the actual 
commencement of the work at Dover should have 
been left over to the next financial year. But we 
trust that the House of Commons will keep the 
Admiralty up to its pledges and will insist that, when 
the work at Dover has once been commenced, it 
shall be carried forward without a pause to its 
conclusion. 

Everybody recognises in these Estimates and in 
the statement of Mr. Robertson proof of the fact 
that no Liberal Government, at all events, will allow 
those naval defences, upon which our power in the 
world so largely depends, to fail for want of adequate 
support. Whether the system of administration at 
the Admiralty is the best that the wit of man can 
devise is a different matter. The debate which took 
place before the introduction of the Estimates on 
Monday evening did not throw so much light as 
might have been expected upon this point. The 
successive speakers who supported Mr. Arnold 
Forster's motion seemed more anxious to pose before 
the public as the representatives of a strong naval 
policy than to point out the actual defects in the 
— system, or to suggest adequate remedies 
or these defects. We cannot adopt the proposal of 
Mr. Arnold Forster that responsibility for our naval 
defences should be taken off the shoulders of the 
Government of the day and concentrated upon a 
single permanent official. To do so would be to 
destroy not only Ministerial but Parliamentary 
responsibility for the state of the Fleet. Yet it 
must be admitted that a great deal may be said 
in favour of a more permanent and individual 
direction of our naval defences than that which we 
have at present. No doubt it is a good thing that a 
large number of admirals should be enabled to serve 
from time to time as sea lords, and to obtain in that 
position a view of the high policy of our naval 
administration that they cannot hope to get whilst 
they are walking the quarter-deck. But there 
ought to be more continuity in the management of 
our fleet than there is at present, and we are not 
without hopes that some steps may be taken to 
obtain this continuity by the present Board of 
Admiralty. In any case we cannot pretend to regret 
that public attention should have been directed to 
this important subject, and now that for the moment 
naval affairs seem by the wise action of Lord 
Spencer to have been lifted above the region of mere 
party polities, we trust that the leading men of both 
parties will be able to come to an agreement as to 
the principles upon which the naval administra- 
tion of the future ought to be conducted. 





THE COUNCIL AND THE COMPROMISE. 





HE Progressives of the County Council were, we 

_ daresay, in a mood to despair of mankind on 
reading the comments of the Tory press on Wednes- 
day morning. It was clear that they had earned no 
gratitude for compromising on the Aldermen, and 
nothing but abuse for declining to compromise about 
the chairmen. The very papers which a few weeks 
ago had cordially approved of the action of the 
Moderates on the School Board in claiming both the 
chair and the vice-chair for a bare majority which 
represented a large minority of votes in London, now 
rounded upon the Progressives of the Council for 
stopping short of the utmost compromise demanded 
by their opponents. Instead of rendering thanks for 
the four (if not five) Aldermen, they went to the 
ungracious length of stigmatising this concession as 
a reluctant necessity, which weighed not at all 
against the gerrymandering depravity of electing 
Progressives to the chair, the vice-chair, and the 
deputy-chair. It is not surprising if, in these cir- 
cumstances, some Progressives determine to fore- 
swear virtue in the future, and use their majority for 
all it is worth, even as their Pharisaical opponents 
are already doing on the School Board. for our 
part we hope a more philosophical temper will 
prevail. There is little thanks at any time in politics 
for concessions that stop short of a full demand, and 
it was clear after the meetings on Monday that 
nothing less than the abandonment of Mr. Dickinson 
would have satisiied the Moderates. Now, Mr. 
Dickinson has been, for all intents and purposes, 
Town Clerk to the County Council; he has an in- 
timate knowledge of all the Council’s affairs, and 
he has discharged his duties by common consent 
with quite remarkable success. As against Mr. 
Harris, the Moderate nominee for the post, he had, 
apart from partisan reasons, overwhelming recom- 
mendations. That his supporters, therefore, should 
have declined to accept a young and green barrister 
in his place in order to make peace with the Moder- 
ates is not at all to their discredit; and that they 
should have consented to hold the question of his 
salary in abeyance, ought, we should have supposed, 
to have been set down as rather conspicuously to their 
credit. Compromise on the question of the deputy- 
chair was, therefore, not reasonably to have been 
expected, and if the Moderates declined to be satisfied 
with anything less, there was no help for their 
dissatisfaction. 

As a matter of tactics, however, it is perhaps to 
be regretted that a peace was not arranged on the 
subject cf the vice-chair. We say this entirely with- 
out prejudice to Mr. Benn, or to the right which 
the Progressives certainly possessed of electing him 
if they chose. It is suggested in certain quarters, 
we see, that three Progressive Aldermen ought to 
have abstained from voting because three Moderate 
Councillors happened to be absent. ‘That, of course, 
is absurd. If one party were in a position to taboo 
the other’s votes whenever their own men were 
absent, or to cancel any decision which was not 
taken at the most convenient moment to themselves, 
government on the party system would be impossible. 
What the supporters of Mr. Benn had to consider 
was mainly a matter of tactics. Having compromised 
on the Aldermen, was it or was it not worth while 
to go one step farther and compromise on a Moderate 
vice-chairman? We shall be told that even so the 
Moderates would not have been satisfied. They 
wanted Mr. Dickinson’s blood rather than Mr. 
Benn’s. Nevertheless, the election of a Moderate to 


the vice-chair would have deprived them of the last 
shadow of a grievance to put before the public, and 
would have been evidence to most men that the 
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Progressive party were willing to strain a point in 
order to do strict justice. It would then have been 
impossible for them to suppress the fact that by 
favour of their opponents they had four, perhaps 
five, of the niue Aldermen, while reiterating their 
complaint that they had none of the chairmen. 
Moreover, the concession of one chairman would 
have made them at least partly responsible for the 
policy of the new Council. 

However, the thing is done, and it is more profit- 
able now to think of the future. The future, we 
cannot conceal! from ourselves, presents some diffi- 
culties. Beyond question the Progressives did wisely 
and honourably infeonceding the Moderate Aldermen, 
but it is well at this stage to realise the results of 
that concession. If, in spite of the concession, it is 
to be war and not peace between the two parties, the 
Progressives are, in the first place, so much the less 
equipped for war. It is clear, moreover, that two at 
least of their number are not to be relied upon to 
vote regularly on party lines; and if Wednesday’s 
divisions were so close when three Moderates were 
absent, it is not to be supposed that a working 
majority can at all times be brought up. The peril 
of this situation is that it may produce a dead- 
lock for which the Progressive party would be made 
responsible. For, by virtue of their majority and 
their three chairmauships, the Progressives will cer- 
tainly be regarded by the London ratepayer as 
still in power, and whatever is done amiss or left 
undone will certainly be visited on their heads in 
three years’ time. In these circumstances, the 
policy of suspending improvements if any part 
of them is thwarted by opposition on the Council, or 
of postponing works because Parliament will not or 
cannot immediately grant the principle of better- 
ment, ought, we think, to be frankly abandoned. 
Nothing, in all probability, did the last Council so 
much harm with the East-end workmen as the post- 
ponement of the Tower Bridge approaches for reasons 
of this kind. The ordinary voter will never be 
brought to appreciate these strategical proceedings ; 
he sees merely that the work is not being done, and 
that it needs doing. To get plain things done with 
reasonable promptitude will be the law of life for the 
Progressive party during the next three years, and 
that is equivalent to saying that the more tempting 
controversial matters must necessarily be kept in the 
background. ‘This will be severe discipline for the 
more ambitious Councillors, but nothing would play 
the game of the Moderates better than to occupy the 
Council with contentious and distant projects, or to 
give plausible cause for such obstruction and delay 
as would prevent reasonable improvements being 
carried to the credit of the party in power. The cue 
of the Progressives is clearly to concentrate upon 
those things which unite the whole party, and, 
wherever possible, to pin their opponents to the 
expansive pledges which they gave during the 
elections. 

The second consequence which follows from the 
new distribution of the Aldermen is that the Pro- 
gressives must absolutely win at the next election or 
lose control of the Council. That is a long way off, 
we know, and practical politicians do not look more 
than a year ahead. Still, a long view is sometimes 
a wise one, and it is well to face the fact that if the 
Moderates get even a bare majority at the next 
election they will have the chance of electing ten 
Moderate Aldermen, while the Progressives will not 
be one vote to the good on the present batch. The 
present situation is, in one sense, neither peace nor 
war. The Progressives have compromised enough to 
disarm themselves against the future, and not quite 
enough to reap the benefits of a truce. If the 
war footing is maintained they must expect no 





quarter. This is clearly a critical time in the 
tortunes of the party, and it will need cool heads 
and wise counsel to tide it over. One fact, at all 
events, there is no use blinking, however unpalatable 
it may be. This is that Tories and Unionists have a 
majority in London, and that—if issues are forced 
on severely political lines—they stand to win. We 
do not counsel any truckling to London Toryism ; 
but if the Council goes to work with reasonable 
caution, it can avoid the worst of the odiwm 
politicum. The ratepayer is naturally Progressive; 
he will not be permanently pulled over to the other 
side unless he can really be scared by the Socialist 
bogie. The Tory wire-puller, of course, wishes only 
to get “those confounded Radicals” out; but, if 
the Radicals prove themselves reliable and hard- 
working men of business, they will not be easy to 
evict. 








THE UNEMPLOYED. 





HE interim report from the Committee on distress 
from want of employment is inconclusive, but 
cannot in that respect disappoint those whose ex- 
pectations were not excessive. The Committee was 
directed to consider and report as to (a) the extent 
to which distress arising from want of employment 
prevails; (b) the powers at present possessed by 
local or centra! authorities in relation to such cases ; 
(c) any steps which may be taken, whether by 
changes in legislation or administration, to deal 
with the evils arising therefrom; and (d) to make 
an interim report to the House at the earliest 
possible date on what steps should be taken either 
by Parliament, the Departments of State, or local 
authorities to meet the distress this winter. The 
last part of the reference was added at the 
request of Mr. Keir Hardie, in words which 
are open to objection on the score both of form and 
substance. The notion of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, after some half-dozen sittings, report- 
ing “on what steps should be taken” by local 
authorities to cope with distress is worthy of the 
French Convention in the days when deputies were 
sent en mission. The idea of Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man as a new St. Just, directing the Municipal 
Corporation of Glasgow or the County Council of 
London as to what they ought to do to relieve 
distress, is even a trifle absurd. The local 
authorities have a more intimate acquaintance 
with immediate local needs and the possibility of 
meeting them than can be possessed by Parliament, 
and though the ultimate report of the Committee 
may prove to be valuable, an interim report of the 
kind which Mr. Hardie desired would have been 
merely impertinent. 

The Committee have not allowed the grass to 
grow under their feet. In addition to oral evidence, 
they have collected a vast amount of written in- 
formation. Through the medium of the Local 
Government Board, they have addressed a circular 
to the local authorities requesting information as to 
the nature of the exceptional distress and the steps 
taken to relieve it. Out of 1,194 replies from 
districts representing a total of nearly twenty-one 
million people, the answer came, as to districts with 
a population of nearly seven millions, that there was 
no exceptional distress, even after the severe weather ; 
and as to districts with a population of over ten 
millions, that there was exceptional distress, due 
solely to the severity of the weather. These 
answers must be considered very satisfactory. 
Having regard to the probability that in those 
districts from which no answer came distress 
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cannot be very acute, they bear out our contention 
that—apart from the long frost—the general con- 
dition of the industrial classes is about normal. It 
is true that from 144 places, with a total population 
of rather less than tour millions, less favourable 
returns have come. In these places, apart from the 
weather, there is said to be exceptional want of em- 
ployment due to depression in trade or agriculture, 
or to particular local or industrial causes, and it may 
be feared that the lock-out in the boot trade, and the 
depression in the textile industries suggested by the 
great falling-off in the imports of raw materials during 
February, will increase the number of persons unem- 
ployed from causes other than the frost. But, even 
with these allowances, the problem is evidently 
smaller than some alarmists thought. 

On the other hand, the Committee r ceived 
abundant evidence that the frost had caused great 
and exceptional distress, and that many persons 
usually fully emplo;ed would remain unemployed 
even after milder weather had reopened the out- 
door trade. It is obvious that any cause whieh 
diminishes over a long period the purchasirg 
power of the people will entail a slackening in 
the productive industries, and though, after the 
thaw, the Luildirg trades may have become at once 
more than normally busy,~ the prolucing trades 
might remain slack because those employed in the 
building trace; had during the previous weeks been 
unable to purch: se a normal quantity of their pro- 
ductions. It would therefore have been desirable, 
apart from the thaw, for some immediate steps to 
have been recommended—if any st+¢p could have 
been found which would have satisfied the necessary 
conditions. Such a recommendation, as the Com- 
mittee well observe, must have been immediately ap- 
plicable during the remaining weks of the winter 
season, and it must have been such that Parliament 
might be reasonably expected to accept it. Can 
anyone seriously «oitend that Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
plan cf providing work and food at the jeint 
expense of the rates and the taxes, without any 
safeguard for wise administration, could have 
been accepted by Parliament, or, even if so ac- 
cepted, would have been put into operation by the 
local authorities? Mr. Hills’ plan, which was more 
worthy of consideration, was, as he said himself, 
not calculated to afford any valuable assistance for 
the present season. Mr. Logan’s suggestion, that 
disqualification for the Parliamentary Franchise 
should not follow the receipt of relief from the 
guardians of the poor in a year of exceptional dis- 
tress, is one for which there is much to be said. But 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in giving bis casting vote 
against including such a recommendation in the 
interim report, was guided by the words of tbe 
reference. The interim report was to show what 
steps should ke taken to meet the distress this 
winter. It would have been almost absurd to pro- 
pose to meet the distress this winter by giving votes to 
the distressed persons on and after January Ist, 1896. 
So the committee wisely came to the conclusion tbat at 
present nothing could be recommended. They do not, of 
course, mean that nothing can be done. The Local 
Government Board circular stowed local authorities 
weeks ago what they could do, ard the local authori- 
ties have been well backed by private munificence. It 
will, we do not donbt, be suggested on the platform 
that by voting £35,000 during the present and 
£45,000 in the coming financial year for the relief of 
Irish distress the Government are showing them- 
selves more generous to Ireland than to England. 
But in the first place the distress in Ireland, due to 
the failure of the potato crop, will continue until 
the crop of 1895 is ready, and will not, as it is to be 


Indeed, the greater part of the sum voted is not to 
be spent until April and after. In the second place 
the relief in Ireland is only to be given in Unions of 
exceptional poverty, with which there is nothing to 
even remotely compare in England. And in the 
third place, the unfortunate recurrence of these 
periods of acute distress has given the Irish Govern- 
ment an experience in organising relief works which 
the Departments on this side of the Channel have 
happily not been compelled to acquire. We hope 
that one result of the present inquiry will be to 
devise a plan by which we shall be better able to 
meet a calamity like the frost of 1895 when such a 
calamity comes. 


A GHOST OF 1878. 


— e>0 


NHE debate on Cyprus, which took place in the 
House of Commons yesterday week, was of too 
startling a nature to be passed over without remark. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Leader of the 
House and representative of the Government, made 
a speech in which, whilst nominally defending the 
vote for Cyprus, he really condemned it with an 
emphasis and energy that could hardly have been 
exceeded. In ordinary circumstances we should 
have good reason to complain of a Minister of the 
Crown who acted in this fashion. But the cireum- 
stances with regard to Cyprus are not ordinary, and 
we do not think that many persons will find fault 
with Sir William Harcourt for the very emphatic 
language he used in bis reply to Sir Charles Dilke. 
After all, we have reached a period when we can look 
back dispassionately upon the events of 1878 and 
arrive at a true estimate of the value of the policy 
which at that time commended itself to the advisers 
of the Crown. Never within the short space of 
seventeen years has there been so complete a reversal 
of public opinion on any question as that which has 
taken place with regard to the policy of the Berlin 
Congress. It seems only yesterday when Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury returned from 
Berlin, to be received by the Loudoa mob as though 
they were heroes returning in triumph from the field 
of battle, rather than a couple of dipiomatists coming 
home after effecting an arrangement of a very 
dubious character, the actual value of which ex- 
perience alone would enable us toascertain. For the 
moment, however, popular feeling in the country ran 
boisterously in favour of the Beaconsfield policy. 
Those who opposed that policy, those who tried to 
point out to their fellow-countrymen its dangers and 
its iniquities, were howled down whenever they 
attempted to make themselves heard. Mr. Gladstone 
had his windows broken, and be was insulted in the 
streets. The Philistines of club-land and the news- 
paper offices roared themselves hoarse in acclaiming 
the glories of the Hebrew adventurer who had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the aristocracy of England. 
“Empire and Liberty!” “Peace with Honour!” 
were the shibboleths which were sounded on all 
sides ; and sober squires and Members of Parliament 
almost went mad with joy when they learned that 
we had positively succeeded in adding to the posses- 
sions ot the Crown that wonderful island of Cyprus, 
which we were given to understand was the fairest 
gem in the diadem of the Sultan. The coolest 
po itical experts on both sides of the House calculated 
that if Lord Beaconsfield chose to dissolve on the 
Berlin Treaty and the acquisition of Cyprus, he 
would be sent back to power with a majority pro- 
bably unexampled in the history of Parliament. 
For some unknown reason Lord Beaconsfield did 
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He preferred to hang on and to indulge in a 
few adventures in Afghanistan and South Africa 


power. 


before finally consulting the people. It thus 
happened that the General Election did not take 
place until the glamour of the seizure of Cyprus had 
passed away. The fit of Jingo madness was over; 
and the electors having returned to the possession of 
their senses, quickly made an end of Lord Beacons- 
field and his policy of showy and dangerous 
adventure. Already in 1878 we had begun to see 
the seamy side of the Cyprus business. In the first 
place, the manner in which we had obtained posses- 
sion of the island was not one of which the average 
Englishman could feel proud. Professing to be 
absolutely disinterested in our Eastern policy, with 
no object of our own to serve but the maintenance of 
the status quo, we had suddenly revealed a greed for 
territorial aggrandisement every bit as acute and as 
indefensible as that which we were in the habit of 
attributing to the Russians. We had moreover put 
pressure upon our “ancient ally” the Turk in his 
hour of need, and had taken advantage of necessities 
with as little scruple as that which is shown by 
a professional usurer when he forecloses a mortgage 
in order to secure an estate at less than its fair value. 
All this left a bad taste in our mouths. But it was 
not only by the pricking of our own consciences that 
we were awakened to a sense of the true character of 
the Cyprus incident. Departing from the doctrine 
we had so long preached, as though it were the 
Gospel itself, of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, we had possessed ourselves of a bit of 
that empire in order to serve our own purposes. 
The French, in 1878, were still out of the field 
of general European politics. They could only 
look on with envious eyes when they saw the 
ease with which “ Perfidious Albion,” whilst pro- 
testing her own absolute disinterestedness, bad 
quietly pocketed that bright jewel, Cyprus. Bat if 
they could not protest against this incident, they 
could at least imitate it, and this they did with as 
little delay as possible. If it were lawful to annex 
Cyprus by coming to an agreement with the Sultan 
which he was compelled to accept like any other 
spendthrift in extremities, it was not less lawful to 
appropriate Tunis. So to Tunis the French went, 
and always protesting that their motives were as 
pure as those of Lord Beaconsfield himself, and that 
they were acting far more in the interests of the 
Porte than in their own, they quietly added to their 
territory a valuable country of North Africa, and 
with it became the owners of the first natural naval 
station in the Mediterranean. The occupation of 
Tunis by the French was the direct result of the 
acquisition of Cypras by Great Britain. The conse- 
quence of the occupation of Tunis was even more 
serious. It was the revolt of Arabi, the rising of the 
Mahdists in the Soudan, and the dismal sequence 
of events which, after costing this country many 
precious lives and millions of money, has left us in 
our present unpleasant and dangerous position in 
Egypt. The “ Peace with Honour” that was won 
for us by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Si:lisbury at 
Berlin turned out to have procured for us neither 
honour uor peace. 

But we still had Cyprus. We might have paid 
dearly for it; but, at least, there it lay in our hands. 
The banner of St. George was floating over the 
beautifal and famous island whose glories and 
advantages were vaunted in every Tory newspaper 
and by every Tory statesman. Yes, it was true, we 
still had Cyprus. And we have it still, more’s the 
pity! But what about its value of which we were 
told so much in the Jingo days? Let anyone read 
Sir William Harcourt’s speech in reply to Sir Charles 
Dilke if he wishes to know what Cyprus is worth to 





us. We have paid a price for it at which an empire 
would be dear; for we have thrown away our good 
name and incurred that fierce ill-will of the French 
people of which we had occasion to speak last week. 
And we have got in return—nothing! It is no great 
military station, such as Lord Beaconsfield imagined 
it would become. It is no sanatorium for our troops 
in Egypt and Malta. It provides no naval port for 
the use of our fleet. Its commercial value is just nil 
—as many an unfortunate believer in the Jingoes 
discovered to his cost twelve or fifteen years ago. 
We have not even the advantage of believing that 
its people are happier and better off under the Cross 
of St. George than they were under the Crescent of 
the Turk. We have poured out our money in the 
island and cannot even make it pay in return. Dead 
Sea apples are the only things that will compare 
with this wretched acquisition of ours, the sham 
jewel which Lord Beaconsfield purloined at Berlin, 
and with which he dazzled the eyes of credulous 
simpletons at home. It is a strange story, and none 
the less strange for being absolutely true. How, 
after recalling its incidents, anyone can believe in 
the wisdom of the Jingo party or the statesmanship 
of Lord Salisbury it is difficult to understand. When 
Moses Primrose returned from the fair, he did not 
bring back with him a more ridiculously bad bargain 
than that which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury brought back from Berlin. Moreover, Moses 
had not tarnished the honour of his name, and mort- 
gaged the future fortunes of his family in order to 
secure his worthless prize. Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleague did both. 





FINANCE, 





wr the exception of the South African de- 

partment, business has been very quiet this 
week upon the Stock Exchange. Even in Consols 
there has been less dealing owing to the rise in the 
value of money. Other high class securities were 
fairly steady, but there was not much doing in them ; 
and the Home Railway market was quiet. Trade is 
still very slack, although there are symptoms of 
improvement, and, with so many adverse influences, 
it is not likely to improve so as to affect the Money 
market in the early future. More particularly the 
fear of another great coal strike is checking enter- 
prise. On Monday the fortnightly Settlement in 
the Sonth African mining market began ; 
and as it soon became evident that the specu- 
lative account to be arranged was small, and 
that the purchasing of late has been, to a very great 
extent, by persons who intended to pay for and take 
away the stock, there was a giddy rise. Almost 
everything went up more or less, and in some 
instances the advance was remarkable. Even where 
prices were most inflated they have advanced 
further. Since Monday there has been much less 
doing. Considering the very high prices of many of 
the shares there has been little decline; but yet quota- 
tions generally are lower than they were on Monday. 
Muchof the buyingof late inthe South African depart- 
ment has been on French account. There is a wild 
speculation in Paris not only in South African, but 
also in Turkish, Spanish, Italian, and other securities, 
and it is feared that the speculation is growing 
dangerous. Many of those engaged in it are 
financially weak, while the greater operators have 
for the most part sold. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that there may be a break in the Paris market 
before long. In its favour, of course, is the extreme 
abundance and cheapness of money all over Europe. 
But still, speculation on such a scale can hardly go 
on much longer. Negotiations have been resumed 
with the Spanish Government for concessions to the 
Spanish railway companies, in which the great 
financial houses of Paris and Berlin are interested. 
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It is hoped that the Government will at last give 
way, and if it does, it is said that there 
will be a large Spanish loan in Paris. On 
the strength of all these suppositions, Spanish 
Government securities have been run up ex- 
travagantly. Italian securities are also too high. 
So, clearly, are Turkish bonds and Ottoman Bank 
shares. The American market is neglected. There 
are ups and downs almost every day ; but the whole 
economic condition of the United States is too un- 
favourable to allow of successful speculation. The 
South American department is likewise quiet. 

About a fortnight ago the Messrs. Rothschild 
sold Treasury bills of the Chilian Government 
amounting to about £1,200,000, the object being to 
obtain gold to resume specie payments on the Ist 
of June. This week half a million sterling was witb- 
drawn from the Bank of England on account of 
Chili. It will be recollected that considerable sums 
in gold have likewise been sent to New York; and 
there may also be a demand for Austria. In con- 
sequence money has undoubtedly risen in value 
during the week. But, while it is natural that 
bankers and bill brokers should insist upon higher 
rates, it is very doubtful whether they can succeed 
in getting them for any length of time. The pay- 
ments out of the Exchequer will now be larger than 
the receipts. In a week or so the payments of salaries 
will begin; and early in April the interest on the 
National Debt will be distributed. Furthermore, the 
receipts of gold from all parts of the world are very 
large, and will continue large; while outside of the 
South African department there is little speculation, 
and trade is very dull. High money rates, therefore, 
can hardly be maintained. In the silver market 
there has again been some rise. The hope is that 
the Chinese Government is at last convinced of the 
necessity of peace and that it will, therefore, accept 
whatever conditions may be imposed by Japan. If 
the war ends it is argued that China will have to 
raise a large loan and that the proceeds, or at 
least a large part of the proceeds, will be taken in 
silver. Therefore, it is predicted that there must be 
a considerable rise in the price of silver. The rise 
in silver has checked purchases for India, which 
were considerable last week. In fact, the rise is 
purely speculative, as already said, and therefore, 
unless the prospect of peace becomes more assured, 
the advance cannot be maintained. While it has 
lasted, however, it has undoubtedly favoured the 
Indian Council, which on Wednesday offered for 


tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, and sold the whole amount at from Is. 03d. 
to Is. 0};d. per rupee. Subsequently it sold a con- 


siderable amount at the latter price by private 
contract. It seems probable now that the sales will 
realise for the whole year within about three- 
quarters of a million sterling of what is required to 
pay the Home Charges, and the average price will 
probably be not much less than 1d. per rupee under 
the Budget estimate. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The sensational news this morning 
is, of course, that of the impending retirement 

of the Speaker. It is an event that has been “upon 
the cards” ever since the present Parliament came 
into existence, and more than once it has apparently 
been imminent. But of late the general belief has 
been that Mr. Peel would retain his office until after 
the General Election. However, the illness of Mr. 
Mellor, the approaching marriage of Miss Peel, and 
probably his own state of health, have finally 
decided the Speaker upon immediate retirement. I 
met him in Pall Mall one bleak morning this week, 
and was struck by the pallor of his countenance; 
but he was walking with rapid and vigorous steps, 






needed rest. He has been a great Speaker, and will 
leave behind him some of the best traditions of the 
Chair. If he has not upon all occasions pleased 
everybody, he has only shared in the common lot of 
mankind. No man in his position ever had a higher 
conception of the dignity and the responsibilities of 
his office, and no man has ever striven more faith- 
fully to do his duty. 

Who will succeed Mr. Peel? Different names 
have from time to time been mentioned in con- 
nection with his great office, and it is known that 
more than one man of established position—“ front 
bench men,” in the language of the House—would 
like to take the Chair. I shall mention no names just 
now. It would be unseemly to do so. But the 
general desire appears to be that the new Speaker 
shall be a man who has not passed his physical 
prime, and who has the intellectual vigour and force 
of character which Mr. Peel—somewhat to the 
surprise of the House—has displayed in his high 
office. If any member of the Government is chosen, 
one can only hope that it will be one of the subor- 
dinate members of the Administration. More than 
one of these gentlemen are quite capable of dis- 
charging the duties of the Speakership with credit 
and success. 

Lord Rosebery has so far advanced towards 
recovery that the doctors are willing to allow him to 
take a short drive to-day. He has had a severe 
illness, and is for the present very much reduced in 
strength. The illness of his old and confidential 
friend Mr. Rogers has helped still further to depress 
him. I believe that he was anxious—the doctors 
notwithstanding—to go to Mr. Rogers’s bedside 
yesterday when he heard of his alarming illness. 
The Prime Minister is loyal to old friends, and in 
nothing has that loyalty been shown more conspicu- 
ously than in his attachment to the admirable rector 
of St. Botolph’s, who has so long been one of the 
representatives of our metropolitan light and leading. 

On Monday the Navy Estimates are to be brought 
in by Mr. Edmund Robertson, in the absence of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty from illness. Everybody 
will hope that Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth may soon 
be in his place again and able to resume those official 
duties in which he takes so warm an interest. It is 
fortunate in the circumstances, however, that so 
efficient a substitute can be found for him as Mr. 
Robertson. This, I imagine, will be the first time 
on record when the Navy Estimates have been 
explained to the House by a Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and when one considers the special 
importance of the Estimates on this occasion, the 
fact that they are to be entrusted to Mr. Robertson 
speaks volumes for the confidence reposed in him by his 
chief, and for the position he has won by sheer ability 
and force of character in the House of Commons. 

Sunday.—The Sunday papers full of suggestions 
as to the Speakership—some of them absurd enough. 
The name of almost every Cabinet Minister in the 
House of Commons has been mentioned in connection 
with the office; but it seems exceedingly doubtful 
whether a Cabinet Minister will be chosen. Of 
the younger men of the Ministry Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. E. Robertson are talked of; whilst 
of the non-official members of the party a 
whole list of more or less eligible names is 
passing about. I learn that Mr. Peel was from 
the first resolved to bring his term of office to a 
close early this Session; but matters were so un- 
certain, so far as the duration of the Government 
was concerned, that he did not intimate his intention 
to resign, believing that there might be a dissolution 
early in the year. His resignation now indicates 
that his belief on this point has changed, and that 
he thinks the Session may follow the usual course. 
Talking of resignations, it may be well to say that 
there is not a word of truth in the story of Lord 
Rosebery’s impending resignation which appeared 
in some of the evening papers last night. This is 
distinctly an invention of the enemy, and not a very 
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The Observer, I see, gives what it describes as a 
new version of the cause of Prince Bismarck’s re- 
tirement. The whole story, which is, I believe, 
correct, was published several years ago; so that, 
although authentic, it is certainly not new. The 
cause of the Emperor's dismissal of his Chancellor 
was the fact that the latter insisted that the Ministers 
should report through him to the Emperor. 

Monday.—The newspapers this morning suggest 
Mr. Courtney as the futureSpeaker. The suggestion 
is, of course, an obvious one; but I am bound to say 
that it does not find much favour either with the 
rank and file of the Liberal party or with the Tories. 
Mr. Courtney made an excellent Chairman of Com- 
mittees, but, perhaps by reason of his very virtues, 
he is not particularly popular with any section in 
Parliament. A whole host of names for the Speaker- 
ship are mentioned to-day. It is probable that some 
kind of arrangement will be entered into between 
the two parties in order to avoid unpleasant con- 
tingencies hereafter. 

The wave of disease seems to be passing away. 
No new cases of illness are reported to-day, and most 
of the invalids are improving. A vast amount of 
nonsense is being written regarding Lord Rosebery. 
I have said already that the talk of his resignation 
is a mere invention of the enemy. But he has been 
seriously ill, and may well require a period of rest 
before resuming his official duties. It is not likely 
that he will go to the Cap Martin, however, to join 
Mr. Gladstone, as somebody suggests. Apart from 
any other reasons against such an arrangement, Mr. 
Gladstone is now preparing to return to England, and 
it is understood that he will be back again within a 
fortnight. Mr. Fowler’s illness has been much more 
serious than anybody suspected; but he is now, 
happily, on the way to convalescence, though still 
rather desperately weak. Mr. Rogers, of whose 
recovery his friends despaired a few days ago, is now, 
happily, much better. Lord Rosebery’s first act on 
leaving his house on Sunday was to drive to Devon- 
shire Square to inquire after his old friend. 

Tuesday.—The newspaper claque is loud in ac- 
claiming Mr. Courtney's superlative merits this 
morning. All I can say is that, so far, I have not heard 
any expression of opinion among actual Members of 
Parliament in favour of his selection for the Speaker- 
ship ; and as it is for the House and not for the news- 
papers to choose the Speaker, it may be well to wait 
before committing oneself to a definite prediction as 
to the ultimate selection. The matter will probably 
come before the Cabinet at the meeting to be held at 
Lord Rosebery’s this morning. So far as I can 
gather, there is a strong disposition among the 
leading men on both sides to take the Speakership 
out of the category of party appointments and to 
choose the best man obtainable without regard to 
the side of the House on which he happens to 
sit. This will be a very wise step, especially 
in view of the existing political situation. It 
was interesting yesterday to see how the lead- 
ing men of both parties resorted to the Chair 
and entered into long and earnest conversations 
with Mr. Peel. That gentleman looked rather more 
worn than usual; and he is said to be greatly dis- 
turbed by the breach of confidence of which some- 
one must have been guilty in communicating his 
impending retirement to the Times. Of course, the 
House of Commons ought to have had the first 
intimation on the subject. But when is any secret 
kept nowadays for the ear of Parliament? Mr. 
Forster once remarked that “newspaper reporters 
were like blackbeetles—they got everywhere”; and 
these are not the days in which momentous secrets 
can long be kept secret. 

There was a disappointment for the House of 
Commons last night. It had been expected that 
Mr. Robertson would be able to make the eagerly- 
awaited statement on the Navy Estimates early in 
the evening. Unfortunately, this expectation was 
not realised, and the evening was spent in a rambling 
discussion, first of a motion by Mr. Arnold-Forster, 











which did not find much favour even with those 
who spoke in support of Mr. Forster, and afterwards 
of a rather wild speech made by Mr. Allan, of Gates- 
head, on the subject of the new boilers which are 


being used in the navy. This is one of the nice 
questions on which experts differ, and Mr. Allan, 
regarding himself as one of those experts, was, of 
course, eager to take the House into his confidence. 
It is rather difficult to see, however, how Parliament 
—even with the assistance of Mr. Allan—can discuss 
intelligently the question of water-tube boilers. The 
one solid effect of the introduction of this topic 
was to put off the Navy Estimates until to-night, 
though incidentally it enabled the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty to make a smart and convincing reply to 
Mr. Allan. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Courtney’s chance of attaining 
the Speakership is steadily diminishing despite the 
hysterical energy with which his virtues are being 
preached in some of the newspapers. The writers 
forget that in the election of a Speaker it is not out- 
side public opinion, or the opinions of the press, but 
the opinion of the House of Commons that has to be 
conciliated. Now, for some reason or other, Mr. 
Courtney has not succeeded in winning the approval 
of a large section of the present House, so far as his 
candidature for the Speakership is concerned. No- 
body denies that he made an admirable Chairman of 
Committees; but a great many members think that 
he would not be so successful in the chair. Whether 
they are right or wrong in this opinion they hold it, 
and as a consequence Mr. Courtney's prospects have 
gone down to zero. It is not true, by the way, that 
the Irish members are opposed to him. They think 
that the Speakership is not a question which 
immediately concerns them, and they have cer- 
tainly not taken action either for or against Mr. 
Courtney. But the Carlton Club is dead against 
him, and so are a considerable number of Radicals. 
Last night the betting was in favour of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman. This morning I believe that the 
chances of Sir Matthew White Ridley are in the 
ascendant. I note, by the way, that Mr. John Ellis 
is mentioned in the Jimes as a possible recipient of 
the honour if a non-official man is chosen. Mr. 
Ellis, when in the chair the other day, distinguished 
himself by calling Sir Julian Goldsmid to order— 
greatly to the joy of a number of members upon 
whom Sir Julian, when himself acting as chairman, 
has come down with a heavy hand. 

The proceedings in the House of Commons yester- 
day were distinctly interesting. Mr. Balfour's re- 
appearance in his place, after his attack of influenza, 
was hailed with a loud burst of cheering which seemed 
to proceed from both sides. He was looking pale, but 
seemed delighted with his reception. Before he had 
been long in his place he was summoned by Sir 
William Harcourt to a conference “behind the chair,” 
when, doubtless, something was said about the 
Speakership. The chief business of the evening was 
the explanation of the Navy Estimates by Mr. 
Edmund Robertson. It is no easy matter to make 
the enormous mass of facts and figures which are 
involved in the estimates intelligible to the House ; 
and it is still more difficult when the speaker has 
had but a brief time in which to master the details 
of his subject. But Mr. Robertson had a real success 
in this his first big speech, and gave evidence of the 
fact that he has a thorough and intelligent mastery 
of the department in which he has worked so well 
during the last three years. 

I still hear some uneasiness expressed with regard 
to the division on the Local Veto Bill. It is known 
that a considerable number of Ministerialists will 
either vote against the Bill or abstain, and it 
becomes difficult in these circumstances to see how 
it can be carried, unless there is a great rally of the 
friends of temperance on the Conservative side. 
Unkind people are saying that Sir William Harcourt 
has selected this as the particular fence at which to 
“ride for the fall.” I do not believe it, but it is 
a fact that at present it is difficult to see how the 
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measure can be carried in the House of Commons. 
Apart from this ugly business, the prospects of the 
Ministry have improved enormously during the last 
fortnight or three weeks. 

Thursday.—There is to be an expression of Radical 
opinion on the subject of the increase of the Navy 
estimates, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been chosen 
to lead the movement. So far as I can learn, it will 
be confined to those members of the Liberal party 
who are more closely associated with the Peace Party. 
The estimates are very large, but when one considers 
the needs of the Navy they are certainly not too 
large, and, as a matter of fact, this year’s proposals 
are exceedingly popular, not only in the House of 
Commons, but in the country. Speaking of the 
estimates, I hear, by the way, that Mr. Robertson 
—whose speech has been so warmly complimented in 
the pre-s—had a narrow escape from a serious mis- 
fortune. His dispatch bcx, containing the multi- 
farious figures he had to lay before the House in the 
course of his explanation of the estimates, disappeared 
on Tuesday morning, and was not discovered until 
within an hour of the meeting of the House. It would 
have been almost impossible to bring forward the 
estimates if the missing box had not been recovered. 

Dr. Dale’s death is a great loss to English Non- 
conformity, and, in a sense, to English Liberalism. 
Indeed, down to the memorable year of the split, 
Dr. Dale was one of the active leaders of English 
Radicalism. Perhaps he would have taken a different 
line at that time if he bad been resident anywhere 
but in Birmingham. He was not proof, however, 
against the influence wielded loca!ly by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and he joined him in his political action. But 
there was all the difference in the world between 
Dr. Dale and the majority of the Unionists. He was 
as much a Liberal in his Unionism as he had been in 
his earlier days ; and he was never bitter against his 
old friends from whom he had separated. Indeed, 
he has enjoyed the hearty respect of men of all 
political parties, and his death now will be deeply 
regretted even by those who, on such questions as 
that of national education, found themselves ranged 
in opposition to him. 

The appointment of Mr. Redford as Examiner 
of Plays is a surprise to most people. The applicants 
for the post were very numerous, and not a few of 
them were men of real distinction. Mr. Redford 
had, however, the advantage of being “the man in 
possession.” He had done the work of the office for 
some time before the death of Mr. Pigott, and the 
Queen—with whom the appointment is vested in 
more than a figurative sense—seems to have regarded 
this fact as a sufficient proof of his having the neces- 
sary qualifications for the office. The anger displayed 
in some papers this morning is out of proportion 
to the incident, and consequently rather ridiculous. 

Friday —The debate unexpectedly sprung upon 
the House of Commons last night on the question of 
Swaziland had one amusing feature. That was the 
way in which Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett—“ Silomo” 
—was snuffed out by his leader and his affectionate 
colleagues on the front Opposition bench. Those 
who know the feelings entertained towards this 
gentleman by his political associates will readily 
understand the keen delight with which they 
jockeyed him out of the chance of making a speech 
yesterday evening. 

Still all the talk turns upon the Speakership, and 
the amount of gossip that is current on the subject 
in the clubs and the lobby is almost incredible. It 
is not true that a final decision has yet been come 
to. It is equally untrue that the feeling against 
Mr. Courtney's appointment is confined, among the 
Radicals, to five or six men. People are now flying 
far afield in search of a successor to Mr. Peel, and 
every name in the Ministry, from Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Fowler downwards, is being can- 
vassed in turn. But there is a strong desire that 


the appointment made should not involve the loss to 
the party of a man so prominent and so deservedly 
populer as the Secretary for War. 














THE MAN-MILLINER. 





INCOLNSHIRE has a rare distinction amongst 
4 English counties. It has produced Tennyson 
and Worth, the chief poet of the Victorian era, and 
the greatest dressmaker in the world. Neither of 
them is ever the theme of Mr. Chaplin's eloquence, 
though Mr. Chaplin is a Lincolnshire man, and his 
eloquence is copious. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether the genius of the Rue de la Paix was ever 
understood in his native wolds, whether they really 
grasped the fact that he came of their stock. He 
has never been toasted at an agricultural dinner. 
When the depression of wheat has dimmed many 
a lustrous eye, no spark of consoling pride has 
lighted there at the name of Worth. Probably a 
concise biography of him on such an occasion 
would excite wonder not unmixed with con- 
tumely. A Lincolnshire boy who became a 
“furriner,” and made a world-wide reputation as 
a milliner, would scarcely appeal to the heart-strings 
of his county; and we do not expect to hear of an 
agitation to set up a monument at his birthplace. 
The daughters of “ Old Mell” in “ Evan Harrington” 
were not proud of his tailoring ; and it is likely that 
Mr. Worth’s kindred in Lincolnshire are not eager to 
extol his dressmaking to inquisitive neighbours. 
Yet, rightly considered, he had no small claim on 
the regard and even the patriotism of his country- 
men. The acknowledged master of taste in the 
very centre and capital of that quality, be gave 
the lie to the common belief that the English have 
no genius for chiffons. In Paris he, Lincolnshire 
born and bred, was the Napoleon of fal-lals. 
Beauty unadorned came humbly down from her 
pedestal, and confessed that, when dressed by 
Worth she was adorned the most. Is it to be 
said that we islanders are so insensible to such 
a triumph that we measure it by derision even 
when the conqueror is one of ourselves? There is 
a sort of shamefacedness in most of our obituary 
discourses on Worth’s career, as if to be a despot 
of fashion in Paris were unworthy of the blood that 
was shed at Agincourt, and a reproach to the virility 
that commands the sea. Surely Bonaparte summon- 
ing Talma to play before his crowned puppets who 
filled the pit at Tilsit, was not more august than the 
supreme milliner teaching an unlessoned Empress at 
the Tuileries, or reviewing the toilettes of duchesses 
in the Rue de la Paix. Lincolnshire gave us one of 
the greatest artists in words; and why should it 
be ashamed of another artist who worked in a 
different medium, and draped, not ideas, but the 
most exquisite figures in both hemispheres? If any 
withers are to be wrung, they should be French, 
not English; and it is surprising that Worth was 
not denounced long ago by the Chauvinists as the 
standard-bearer of perfidious Albion in the very 
citadel of Gallic pride. 

To woman also, to advanced woman, there may 
be a certain bitterness in the thought that the tyrant 
man has exercised the greatest power in a purely 
feminine realm. Worth had not only taste; he had 
undaunted resolution, and a head for organisation. 
He seemed to have been designed by Nature, in one 
of her ironical bumours, to show that the mere man 
can beat all female competitors on their own ground. 
He does not appear to have possessed the finest 
manners. Lincolnshire bluffness stood him in ex- 
cellent stead in his dealings with the most i!lnstrious 
personages. The stubbornness which saved Waterloo 
came out in his consulting room, and formed a hollow 
square against the assaults of the fairest cuirassiers. 
He was masculine supremacy incarnate, even in 
millinery; and we should like to have him ex- 
plained as a social phenomenon by the new women 
who believe that supremacy to be _ transient, 
and who observe the dawn of equality from the 
windows of the Pioneer Club. Who will expound 
Worth to us in that forum of conquering resolves ? 
We have seen women enter man's domain—that is 
to say, the territory which is cultivated for the 
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satisfaction of his exclusive wants—and make a 
success of esteem. There are ladies who sell tobacco, 
for instance, without reproech, but also without any 
stirring renown. There are lady-barbers who ply 
the razor with some skill, and without avenging the 
wrongs of their sex on a contiguous and tempting 
jugular vein which is submitted to their mercy. 
This is a rare proof of self-restraint, and woman 
deserves full credit for it: but it does not increase 
the desire for female barbers, and cause deposed and 
dejected man to exclaim in bitter parody— 


Who filled the barbers’ shops with large blue eyes ? 


Yet here is a man who attained pre-eminence 
in the very sphere which ought to be exclusively 
woman's, and who succeeded chiefly by that personal 
force which, we are often told, is man’s chief heritage 
from the brutes. The lamentable truth is that while 
women-milliners, even the most accomplished, are 
the slaves of their customers, this man-milliner was 
the sovereign of his. Great ladies visited his shop to 
order, not the gowns they wanted, but the gowns he 
thought becoming tothem. His authority was most 
conspicuous in the review of the beauties on their 
way to ball or dinner. They waited submissively 
for him in ante-rooms. They were dressed by his 
minions ; they passed through the ordeal of his 
inspection ; and they were sent away, half dead, it 
might be, with fatigue, but sealed with his approval 
and triumphant with his art. He dominated them 
because he was a man. And what is the good of 
Sister Anne sitting in the watch-tower of the 
Pioneers, looking fcr that dawn of equality, only 
to see the same old luminary of man’s autocracy 
rising in its insolent effulgence ? 

There are moralists who shake their heads over 
the luxury to which Worth was a minister. As one 
of his panegyrists has observed, he had to deal 
with rich fools according to their folly. When the 
elegance of the Tuileries was no longer his inspira- 
tion, he strove to refine the raw metal of Chicago. 
Many a Transatlantic lily was not merely painted 
but created by him. A profit of eleven thousand 
pounds on dresses supplied to a sipgle customer in 
Fifth Avenue sufficiently attests the scale of his 
operations. He was not responsible for the pomps 
and vanities of the New World; he simply gave 
them an artistic veneer. The wife and daughters of 
millions, made in a lucky “ corner” in pork, were at 
least indebted to Worth for a splendour which did 
not accentuate the golden pig. We read of a dress 
that cost five thousand pounds, and of a lady whose 
underclothing represented an outlay of a hundred 
and fifty before she donned the “ confection ” 
to which Worth had given his inventive mind. 
The excess is hideous; but, if the rich must have 
purple and fine linen at a price that would feed the 
starving poor of a great city, there is no reason why 
the artist in dress should not make them agreeable 
to the eye. No philosophy of clothes can despise a 
Court ceremonial which sends a thrill through the 
feminine bosoms of Christendom. Idealists have 
imagined a new earth on which women will be 
content to wear an international uniform. “The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” in Mr. Pinero’s play is an 
idealist whose costume provokes the cynical criticism 
that she is a “dowdy demagogue”™; but even she 
relapses into a spangled gown after an impulsive 
refusal to hang it on her bones, As the love of 
finery is ingrained in woman, why should the 
moralist grieve when a Worth enables women 
who have the love and not the taste to 
gratify their wishes without looking grotesque? 
Ignorant wealth may employ a connoisseur to buy 
fine pictures; but to be a picture, to walk about 
encased in art, and to attain this glory simply by 
telegraphing the measurement of a corsage, is a 
higher achievement for which many women were 
indebted to the remarkable man in the Rue de la 
Paix. He is gone; but he has left a son to whom 
many fond hopes must be timidly fluttering. That 
Worth the younger may not possess the genius of 








his father is only too probable, for heredity has its 


ironies. But the world will trust that although 
the wizard of the wardrobe has been taken, some 
touch of his magic is bequeathed to his successor. 





THE LATEST SYMPTOM OF DEGENERACY. 





HE Spectator of March 9th lends the dignity of 

its front page to a protest against the outlay 
upon cricket reporting. The cost of cabling Mr. Stod- 
dart’s great and victorious encounter “ must,” says 
the Spectator, “ have amounted to many thousands,” 
and (which is worse) “it was all repaid by the 
public.” “ There is no objection, social or moral, to 
cricket, which is a most healthy and educative, 
though excessively tedious, game; but if this 
elevation of it into a subject of international in- 
terest does not mark an increase in the appetite of 
frivolity, there is no meaning in words. Horse- 
racing arouses greed, but the interest in invisible 
cricket can arise only from the desire for momentary 
excitement which so marks the hour, and indicates 
that grave interests no longer fill the minds of the 
mass of men.” The natural man finds it hard to 
hear that cricket should be spoken of as a tedious 
game: more venial heresies have earned a faggot; 
but, after all, it is a question of taste. Some people 
—and not a few—would find the longest innings by 
Mr. Stoddart less tedious than the shortest article 
in the Spectator ; some, no doubt, are of a contrary 
opinion. For ourselves, we hold that a wise man 
should be capable of both interests. When Alex- 
ander of Macedon had horses entered for the Olympic 
contest, he did not have the result telegraphed to 
him by beacons, as the fall of Troy was flashed across 
to Argos; but that was only because he was present 
on the ground, else Athos would probably have 
blazed again. Or, to adopt a modern instance, we 
shrewdly suspect that Mr. Balfour reads the golfing 
intelligence, and prefers to have it up to date. The 
desire for early news is an instinct which humanity 
can always be relied on to gratify; and, given the 
fact that people knew when the match was going 
to be played, they would naturally desire to know 
about it as soon as possible. The rest is merely a 
question of supply and demand: if enough people 
want to know, it pays to telegraph the intelligence. 
It is not wasteful as a spectacle may be held to be: 
on the contrary, it helps to maintain the telegraphic 
service; andthe only thing the Spectator can normally 
object to is the number of people who are interested 
in “invisible cricket”—not the urgency of their 
desire for information. 

Is this really a symptom of national degeneracy ? 
Would it not be just as reasonable to allege that 
grave interests fill the minds of average men more 
than they used to, because every average man sees a& 
newspaper with leading articles in it? The fact is 
that if a thing costs only a halfpenny, and is thrust 
in your face at every street corner, the very faintest 
desire for it will determine the outlay of that 
halfpenny. In the case of these cricket reports, all 
one can say is that an immense number of people 
must have an appreciable desire to know which team 
won before the cabling can pay. It does pay. 
Probably, if there were a European war on foot, 
cricket news would not be cabled, as the war would 
provide not merely the grave interests which the 
Spectator approves, but would also in the highest 
degree supply the craving for that momentary 
excitement which sages, it would seem, deprecate. 
But, taking the facts as they stand, is it really a 
mark of mental inferiority to be keenly interested in 
cricket? Pindar was surely a person of grave 
interests, and he not only took an interest in athletic 
sports, but wrote magnificent poetry about them, 
The Greeks outdid us in this particular enthusiasm. 
Thucydides notes, quite naively, that when Brasidas 
made his wonderful march into Thrace and com- 
menced his career of conquest, the people “ flocked 
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about him as if he had been an athlete, and adorned 
him with favours of ribbon.” We do not as 
yet in England make demonstrations on railway 
platforms when Brockwell or Shrewsbury is pass- 
ing, yet many politicians whose qualities are far 
less surprising than a famous batsman’s are so 
honoured. Nobody as yet has seriously urged 
that it is a public duty for a man to play for his 
county; no one openly protested, though many in 
their hearts repined, when Mr. C. T. Studd became a 
missionary and went out to China. The Greeks 
thought otherwise. Once, says Xenophon, Socrates 
observed that one Cheerephon was a man of abilities 
and character far superior to the politicians of his 
day, but that he shrank from the burden of public 
affairs. “So,” said Socrates to him, “tell me, 
Cheerephon, if a man were able to win a prize at the 
Olympic games, and by so doing to gain honour for 
himself and his state, yet should refuse to train and 
compete, what would you think of him?” “He 
would be a poor-spirited fellow,” replied Chwrephon. 
* But,” said Socrates, “ suppose a man possessing the 
ability to enter politics and make his country great 
in Greece and himself famous, and suppose he should 
think the cares of state irksome and decline them ? 
How about bim? Would he not be a poor-spirited 
fellow too?” “ Possibly,” said Chwrephon; “ but 
why do youask?” One, yousee, is a plain duty ; the 
other, at best, an ethical inference from its analogy. 

Surely, the common-sense of the matter is that, 
if a man engages in sports, he will become interested 
in them, and no one denies that it is well a man 
should engage in sports. “A manis most completely 
himself when he is playing,’ Schiller observed; and 
the interests that connect themselves with his play 
are not, indeed, the most important to him, but they 
are the most vivid and the most productive of 
pleasure. Our great-grandfathers did not desire 
telegrams from Australia about cricket matches; 
but if there had been a submarine cable in those 
days it would have been a good deal taken up with 
prize-fights. The public mind was excited about 
Sayers and his famous contest as it has never been 
about any international cricket match. Further 
back, tournaments held the same place in the general 
curiosity ; and one may be very sure that at any 
given epoch in the history of any civilised people 
there would have been a desire not slighter than at 
present for sporting news of some sort, and a corre- 
sponding willingness to pay for procuring it. The 
Spectator seems to think that the interest in horse- 
racing is somehow more respectable because it 
appeals to greed, and greed is not puerile ; probably 
also the taste for pugilistic encounters and bloody 
noses may appear less frivolous than a zeal for 
cricket. We contend, on the other hand, that a 
superb display of skill, nerve, and endurance, like 
the final match of the rubber on Australian soil, may 
very reasonably interest an intelligent man. We go 
further and say we are surprised that cricket has not 
yet found, if not its Pindar, at least its appropriate 
bard. Mr. Norman Gale, though he hardly attempts 
the grand style, has done something to remove 
this reproach; yet the cricketer’s library cannot 
compare with the angler’s, nor has the football 
field inspired a vigorous muse of its own. We 
should like to see a lyric description of “ England 
versus Scotland” written by Mr. William Watson, 
and appearing in the pages of the Spectator. Then 
should our consciences sleep easy ; but, failing this, 
we shall still pay our half-crowns and shillings at 
the Oval and Blackheath; and we shall only object 
to winter telegrams of antipodean cricket that they 
discount for us one of the pleasantest summer sensa- 
tions, the reappearance of a cricket column in the 
daily paper. For, although the Spectator in its fine 
disdain ignores the fact, cricket lends itself as no 
other game does to detailed description; and any 
student of the game can with the eye of experience 
and imagination re-enact mentally the phases, the 
incidents, and the changing fortunes of a great 
game. 





THE DRAMA. 





A New “ConGREVE "—* THE Notorious Mrs, 
EBBSMITH.” 


SERVICEABLE edition of “The Comedies of 
William Congreve,” in two volumes, lately 
brought out by Messrs. Methuen, is provided with an 
introduction by Mr. G.S. Street, written in appro- 
priately “ Congrevean” English, and devoted, in the 
main, to a defence of Congreve'’s morality on the 
lines laid down by Charles Lamb. What that 
defence was we all know—that the Restoration 
comedy “has no reference whatever to the world 
that is,” and that in considering it “ our coxcombical 
moral sense” must be “ for a little transitory ease 
excluded.” Mr. Street, adopting this as a half-truth, 
supplements it by what, I suppose, are to be taken 
as whole truths of his own—that Congreve’s cynical 
attitude to “common morality” was a “ pose,” and 
a “convention”; that he was a writer of satiric 
comedy, for which this common morality is not 
suitable artistic material; and that to complain 
of the absence of this common morality from satiric 
comedy is either to contemplate ridicule of it or to 
ask comedy to be other than satiric. This defence, 
of course, won't hold water; for the simple reason 
that a play—satirical comedy or not—like any other 
work of art, is a public act, with an influence on 
human beings living in civil society, and, as such, is 
as amenable to the moral law as any other public 
act—a speech in Parliament, a sermon, or a pro- 
cession along the Embankment. But I am not con- 
cerned to demolish Mr. Street's defence of Congreve’s 
morals; it is, on the face of it, a forlorn hope, 
undertaken in sheer “ man-of-the-world” bravado 
and defiance of the “killjoys.” What I do think 
worth pointing out is that, while wasting his powers 
in fighting a lost cause, Mr. Street has neglected the 
opportunity for a really useful bit of championship 
—the defence of Congreve as a dramatic craftsman. 
The first impression one gets from reading a 
play of Congreve’s is—there is no denying it—one 
of sheer bewilderment and irritation. There is no 
backbone to the plot; there is no continuity in the 
scenes; the talk, brilliant as it is, is talk for talk’s 
sake, and does not grow out of the action or 
generate it; the action itself is conducted by ex- 
pedients so puerile as impossible disguises, sham 
marriages, and “surprise” documents. The whole 
is not in the least like anything we are now ac- 
customed to consider a play. Thackeray expressed 
this feeling of bewilderment in his Thackerayesque 
fashion. 


“ Reading in these plays now is like shutting your ears and 
looking at people dancing. What does it mean? the measures, 
the grimaces, the bowing, shuffling and retreating, the cavalier 
seul advancing upon those ladies—those ladies and men twirling 
round at the end in a mad gallop, after which everybody bows, 
and the quaint rite is pec wh ares Without the music we can't 
understand that comic dance of the last century—its strange 
gravity and gaiety, its decorum or its indecorum. It has 
a jargon of its own quite unlike life,” ete. 


Well, what does it mean? The vulgar explanation 
is that Congreve did not understand his own business 
as a playwright. His purely “literary” qualities, 
his “incomparable style,” his wit, his “ Congrevean 
spirit,” and so forth, we can see and admire. But he 
could not write for the theatre. Thus Mr. W. E. 
Henley : Congreve's plays ‘‘ were excellent literature, 
but they were bad drama.” Thus Mr Edmund 
Gosse: the Way of the World failed because the 
spectators must have wished “that the actors and 
actresses would be doing something.” And thus 


Mr. Street: “his plots hang fire, are difficult to 
follow, and are not worth remembering. . . Sheridan 
in the matter of construction was a far abler crafts- 
man... Faulty in construction as his main plots 
are,” and so forth. The underlying assumption 
here, and one invariably made by the purely 
“literary” critic, is this—that bad drama now 
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was bad drama then, and that the laws of con- 
struction were the same in the Caroline as they are 
in the Victorian theatre. 

Now if these purely literary critics had ever 
read with any care “ An Apology for the Life of Mr. 
Colley Cibber, Comedian,” they might have perceived 
that this assumption of theirs is, from first to last, 
erroneous, and is to be disproved by the simple 
application of a carpenter's foot-rule. For this is 
what Cibber says of the Restoration stage as it was 
before Rich, in order to enlarge his pit, altered the 
structure of Drury Lane :— 


“The area or platform of the old stage projected about four 
foot forwarder, in a semi-oval figure, mae a to the benches of 
the pit. By this original form the usual station of the 
actors, in almost every scene, was advanc’d at least ten foot 
nearer to the audience than they now can be. When the 
actors were in possession of that forwarder space to advance 
upon, the voice was then more in the centre of the honse, so 
that the most distant ear had scarce the least doubt or difficulty 
in hearing what fell from the weakest utterance: all objects 
were thus drawn nearer to the sense. . « .” 


And now we can repeat Thackeray’s question, What 
does this mean? with better chance of an answer. It 
means that the stage on which Congreve’s plays were 
acted was a real stage or platform, surrounded by 
spectators practically on three sides, and bringing 
the actors almost shoulder to shoulder with the 
audience ; whereas our modern stage is the base-line 
of a remote picture, framed by the proscenium. But 
what, you say, has the mechanical difference of the 
two stages to do with the matter? Only this—that 
it involves a vital difference of form between the 
two dramas acted on them. On the platform-stage 
described by Cibber drama was, of necessity, first 
and foremost a drama of rhetoric; on our modern 
picture-stage it is, of course, that very different 
thing—a drama of illusion. And the unsuspecting 
readiness with which all our purely literary critics 
fall into the vulgar error of giving up Congreve's 
theatrical craftsmanship as indefensible, as “ bad 
drama,” proceeds from the fact that they tacitly 
consider as drama of illusion what was nothing of 
the kind, but only drama ofrhetoric. There is really 
no reason for this blunder. Though they had missed 
the direct evidence of the truth—the relative position 
of the stage and the audience—indirect evidence of 
it must have met them at every turn. Have they never 
asked themselves why the chief histrionic quality 
singled out by the frequenters of the old theatre 
is always one and the same—a good voice? “So 
strong, so very near indispensable ’—to quote Cibber 
once more—“is that one article of voice, that an 
actor may want any other qualification whatsoever, 
and yet have a better chance for applause than he 
will have, with all the skill in the world, if his voice 
is not equal to it.” Why? Because voice is the 
first essential in acting a drama of rhetoric. And 
here is Mr. Street remarking that a reference to the 
private affairs of Mrs. Mountford and Williams in 
the prologue to Love for Love shows “the interest 
the town took in the players,” but not remarking 
on what it really shows—that there was, and there 
could be, no real concealment of the player’s own 
personality in a drama void of illusion. In a drama 
of rhetoric the talk was everything, the plot next to 
nothing. “I believe I could show,” said Vanbrugh 
in his reply to Jeremy Collier, “that the chief 
entertainment lies much more in the characters and 
the dialogue than in the business and the event.” 
Of course it did, in a drama of rhetoric. “ What 
the devil is the plot good for but to bring in fine 
things?” asked poet Bays in The Rehearsal—an 
ironical question covering a literal truth on a rhetor- 
ical stage. And so Congreve’s construction, which 
his hardiest apologists “ give away,” because they 
have in mind a drama of illusion, was not really bad, 
but good, construction—for a drama of rhetoric. It 
did what was required of it—provided a rapid 
sequence, not a development (quite unnecessary, 
where there could be no illusion) of brisk “situations” 
and bouts of sparkling but (relevance to character 








and occasion being unnecessary, again, where there 
could be no illusion) irrelevant wit. And the puerility 
of the expedients by which one situation or bout of 
dialogue was superseced by another—the discovered 
documents, transparent disguises,and general trickery 
—argues no poverty of construction in Congreve ; 
the point was, to get » good tune at the moment, no 
matter how you modulated into it. (One might 
continue the musical figure, and say that Congrevean 
construction had to be strong in harmony, but had 
not to be strong in counterpoint.) Take any one of 
the four comedies—Love for Love, for instance—and 
you will see in a moment how this scene and that, 
absurdly incongruous or incomprehensible in a theatre 
of illusion, becomes natural and as plain as a pike-staff 
in a theatre of rhetoric-minus-illusion. The very 
first scene between Valentine and his man Jeremy 
expands into a discussion about Plato and Seneca 
and Epictetus and the advantages of book-learning. 
In terms of illusion-drama this is monstrous; but 
it is good enough rhetoric. So with Valentine’s 
assumed madness—inadmissible in an illusion-plot, 
excellent as an opportunity for a rhetorical “ mad 
scene.” So with Sailor Ben’s courting of Mrs. Frail 
—interrupted a propos des boltes for a sailor's song, 
and then— 


Ben: If some of our crew that came to see me are not gone, 
you shall see that we sailors can dance sometimes as well as 


other folks, (IWhistles.) I warrant that brings ’em, an’ they 
be within hearing. (Enter Seamen.) Oh, here they be—and 
fiddles along with °em.—Come, my lads, let’s have a round, and 


Tll make one.” (Dance. 


The dance over, the courting is renewed. How 
absurd, this invitation of fiddlers and dancing 
sailors into a Jady’s parlour! Yes, in a drama of 
illusion, but not at all absurd in a drama of rhetoric. 
Examples might be multiplied at will; but probably 
enough has been said to show how hopelessly un- 
critical, how crassly ignorant of stage-bistory, is the 
theory that Congreve's plays were “ good literature 
but bad drama.” 

Well! The new play by the author of The 
Second Mrs. Tangueray, so long and so anxiously 
awaited, has been produced. Ali that I have space 
to record now is its triumphant reception on the 
first night—a triumph which the acting of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and Mr. John Hare, in parts fitting 
each “like a glove,” would alone have sufficed to 
secure. The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith deals with 
the questions that just now hold the field of drama 
as well as novel, questions of “sex,” marriage, and 
“unconventional” unions. It purports to present 
the conflict of ideals and circumstances. In reality, 
as I think, it presents the friction of opposed tem- 
peraments, the essential incompatibility of “ spirit ” 
and “sense.” I wiil try to make good that view 
of it next week. A. B. W. 








A CRY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 6th, 1895. 


HE belief is gaining ground in Constantinople 
that there will be no serious intervention on 
behalf of the Armenians, that the present agitation 
will end like that of fifteen years ago, when England 
brought all possible moral influence to bear on 
Turkey, with the result that the Armenians were 
much worse off than they were before. 

It seems incredible that after that experience the 
English Government can have had any hope of 
accomplishing anything by similar means. If it did 
not see its way to resort to stronger measures in 
case of necessity, it does not seem probable that it 
would have gone so far as to give this subject a 
prominent place in the Queen’s Speech at the opening 
of Parliament. It would imply a singular and inex- 
cusable ignorance of the character of the Turkish 
Government which cannot be imputed to a Ministry 
of which Mr. Bryce is a member. Nor is it easy to 
see how Mr. Goschen could have kept silence if he 
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had suspected the Government of any such weakness, 
after his experience at Constautinople. Sir Philip 
Currie has certainly cherished no illusions on this 
subject, and cannot possibly have misled the 
Government. 

We may believe, then, that the Government has 
been in earnest from the outset, but I do not feel so 
sure that public opinion in England is so enlightened 
as to sustain the Government in vigorous action. I 
doubt whether it is clearly understood that the 
Sultan cannot yield on this question except to force. 
He believes that he is defending the Faith in resist- 
ing all demands for the emancipation of the 
Armenians. He cannot be convinced to the contrary 
in his present environment. Resistance is a religious 
obligation, but it is equally a religious duty for a 
Mohammedan to yield to superior force. It is God's 
will, and his responsibility is at an end. 

I doubt, also, whether there is any genuine 
appreciation in England of the consequences which 
would result from a second failure to secure to the 
Armenians their acknowledged rights. The result 
of the first failure was to create such a reign of 
terror in Armenia as had never been known there 
before, and of which the Sassoun massacre is the 
latest illustration. Another result was to stir up a 
systematic persecution of the Armenians all through 
Asia Minor—which became more and more bitter 
every year until it led to the formation of those 
revolutionary committees which have given the 
Government an excuse for treating all Armenians 
as rebels to be exterminated. Another incidental 
result was the curtailing of the established rights 
and privileges of all Christians in the Empire, and 
the practical repudiation of the Hatt-i-houmayoun. 
And if nothing is done now, after all this agita- 
tion, after the wrongs and sufferings of the Armenians 
have been made known to the Christian world, the 
Turks will rightly conclude that they have nothing 
to fear. If what has been done during the last 
fifteen years, and what is doing to-day, can be 
condoned and passed over with nothing more terrible 
than verbal protests, then the fate not only of the 
Armenians but of all the Christians in Turkey is 
sealed. Of course, we know that vengeance will come 
at last, and that the end of it all will be the final 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire by Russia; but 
this will be a very poor consolation during the inter- 
vening years to the millions of Christians who are to 
be persecuted, tortured, and maszacred meanwhile 
to justify the conquest. 

I have no sympathy with the crusading spirit. 
I know of nothing more un-Christian than to attack 
Mohammedans because they are Mohammedans. I 
find much that is attractive in the Turks, and I have 
a better opinion of the Sultan than most of his 
subjects have; but when I think that this Empire 
exists to-day simply because England has again and 
again interfered to defend it, that it is solemnly 
pledged to give protection and equal rights to its 
Christian subjects, but that without any provoca- 
tion it has undertaken to destroy them, I should feel 
myself less than a man if I did not use all my 
influence to rouse England to a sense of her responsi- 
bility. There is no such thing as shirking it now. 
After what has already happened the question will 
be settled one way or the other. Either the Turks 
will be forced to yield or the Armenians will go 
under once for all and the rights of the other 
Christian nationalities be ignored until such time as 
Russia sees fit to put an end to Turkish rule. 

In a short letter I cannot give the facts to sub- 
stantiate these statements, but the British Embassy 
here could furnish enough of them to fill volumes, 
and everyone who knows the present condition of 
the country knows that no language is too strong to 
express the wretched and hopeless condition of the 
Armenians or the state of despair into which they 
would fall if the present intervention on their behalf 
should come to nothing. 

I am tempted to tell the story of one Armenian 
by way of illustration, because it has just come to 





my knowledge, and especially because there is nothing 
in it which is exceptional. It is one of thousands of 
cases. He wasa wealthy merchant, and an elder ina 
Protestant church. Five years ago he was robbed by 
three Turks. At that time justice was occasionally 
done in such cases, and these men were convicted and 
imprisoned for a year. Early last year they came 
to him and demanded a large sum of money, with 
the threat that they would accuse him before a 
commission then sitting in the town. He refused, 
and they accused bim of having said that the com- 
mission was “a bear-garden.” He was at once 
thrown into a loathsome, underground prison and 
kept there for three months. He contracted an 
incurable disease there, and was finally set at liberty 
without trial. Six months later he was imprisoned 
again because he had signed a petition to have his 
pastor released from prison on bail, the pastor 
having been arrested without any charge having 
been made against him. 

After a month he was again released, gave up his 
business, and moved to a town in another vilayet. 
His property was gone, and he supported himself as 
a tailor. Six weeks ago a cousin of his—an agent of 
the Bible Society—was arrested by a Mudir of a 
small town and sent to the Vali of the place where 
the tailor resided for judgment. He found his 
papers all right, and at once set him at liberty and 
severely reprimanded the Mudir for arresting a man 
in foreign employ without any reason. To revenge 
himself the Mudir reported to the Vali that he knew 
the tailor to be a revoluationist. Although the Vali 
is an exceptionally just man, he did not dare to 
protect him, but arrested him and sent him in chains 
to his former residence to be tried. There is no 
more innocent man in the country, but he will now 
undoubtedly be left to die in prison in his native 
town. 

As an illustration of facts of another kind, the 
other day the Catholic Armenian Bishop of Sivas, on 
leaving the house of the Vali, was spit upon 
by a Turk, and his carriage was stoned as he passed 
through the streets. Official information has been 
received from several towns in the interior that 
Government officials were stirring up the Moham- 
medans to rise against the Christians. 

In Constantinople, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has taken warning, and thus far nothing has 
happened to disturb the peace of the city except the 
tragic affray in Pera last Sunday, where a Kurd 
killed a Greek and two Armenians, and was then 
stoned to death by the crowd before the arrival of 
the police. In general, the Turks of the better class 
and the officers have been more than usually polite 
to foreigners, and I have heard of no manifestation 
of a fanatical spirit towards the Christians by any 
Turks. It is true here now, as it has been always 
and everywhere in Turkey, that the Government 
can control the people if it chooses to do so, and 
that when fanatical outbreaks occur they are stirred 
up by Government officials, who suppose, either 
rightly or wrongly, that they are doing a service 
for which they will be rewarded. 








THE PANICLE. 

HE farmhouse parlour faced the north, and the 

cold light, made dimmer by the bubbles of green 
glass in the heavy lattice, gave the place a grotto- 
like aspect. The floor, raddled round the sides, and 
covered in the middle with a knitted carpet of 
yellow and black cloth, was made of uneven flags; 
as much of the walls as was visible between the 
rows of memorial cards and samplers, and the en- 
graved portraits of eminent divines, from John 
Wesley to James Caughey, nauseated the unac- 
customed beholder with a monstrous design of livid 
roses festooned with ribands of pea-green. 
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At the door Mrs. Ollerenshaw paused and gazed 
inward with the devotion of one who prepares to 
enter a temple. She stooped and held her head side- 
ways to discover if any dust had settled on the 
highly-polished gate-legged table. Its cleanliness 
| proving satisfactory, she folded her checked duster 
into the smallest compass, and replaced it in the 
| beaded bag that hung at her side, and entered, and 
went to the harmonium that stood between the 
windows. She was a fine middle-aged woman, with 
prominent teeth, a pallid complexion, and a hooked 
nose. This evening she wore her most imposing 
gown of steel-grey poplin. As she sat on the high 
music-stool, her back view was like that of a well- 
developed girl, and her dull, crimped hair was as 
luxurious as in the days when, as the Methodist 
local preacher's young daughter, she bad caught the 
fancy of the wealthiest farmer of the country- 
side. 

She played the tune of “ Miles Lane,” and began 
to sing in a voice which, despite its harsh Peakland 
accent and great unpliability, was sweet and clear 
and strong, a doggerel hymn which her father had 
written in denunciation of all creeds save his own. 

A maid clattered along the passage, and stood 
waiting with folded hands until Mrs. Ollerenshaw 
had finished the second verse, which condemned 
superstitious fools and Unitarian and Roman Catholic 
fiends with equal bitterness. 

“ There’s Mr. Bateman Middleton come, ma’‘am.” 

Her mistress rose, and closed the lid of the 
harmonium. “You can bring him in here, Libby,” 
she said. “ Be sure an’ see he wipes his feet well.” 

Then she sat composedly in the big leather- 
covered arm-chair with the big lugs, in which her 
husband had slept away his last days. She had just 
straightened her skirt when Bateman appeared. He 
| was a tall, well-proportioned lad, with a broad red 
face. He had donned for the occasion his fawn- 
coloured holiday suit and his brightest necktie. 
Mrs. Ollerenshaw shook hands with him, and made 
him take the chair at the other end of the hearth- 
rug. After they had discussed the weather and the 
oats, she came suddenly to the point. 

“Emma towd me as you were comin’ up to ask 
leave to court,” she said, “an’ so I thowt ’t ld be 
best for her to be out o’ th’ road. Shoo’s ridden 
ower to her uncle Pursglove, an’s none comin’ back 
till morn.” 

The young man’s face saddened; he had hoped 
for a pleasant family scene, of the kind he had read 
of in the novels of Mrs. Sherwood’s day, which are 
still the popular fiction of the hill-country. He was 
not uncertain of the mother’s favour. There was no 
complaint to be urged against his position ; the farm 
of The Hallows was his own property, and his brood 
mares had won prizes three consecutive years at the 
Noe Valley Show. Emma was his first love, and he 
foresaw no disappointment. 

“It’s a faith-trial as I'm goin’ to test you by,” 
Mrs. Ollerenshaw remarked. “My feyther tried it 

a my husband, an’ his answer were satisfying, an’ 
if yours is—then you've my consent off-hand.” 

“I’m willin’,’ the lover replied, feebly. ‘“ Em 
said 't would be no use our walkin’ together unless 
you gave leave.” His tone became even more con- 
ciliatory. ‘Shoo’s a good daughter, an’ shoo'll be 
guided by your will.” 

“ Well, then, it’s this,” the widow said. “There 
were a farmer as used to come to our house when I 
were a wench, an’ he said as 't happed to his wife 
ere they wedded. I wunna gie my opinion o’ it, 
some b'lieves it an’ some doesna . . .” 

“Tt fell about this way. The young woman were 
goin’ to Tidsa Market wi’ butter, an’ her way lay 
‘cross Middleton Moor. It were a hot day i’ hay- 
time, an’ shoo were dry 's a cricket, an’ there werena 
ony quick water to slake wi’. Well, shoo went on 
an’ on, till at last shoo couldna bear 't ony longer, 
an’ set down her basket an’ looked about. Th’ Deep 
Rake’s up there where folk used to dig for lead, an’ 
all th’ pit-whoals are full o’ green water covered wi’ 





scum. It were filthy, but shoo couldna forbear an’ 
shoo just stooped her down an’ supped like a cow 
till shoo were full. Then shoo got up, took her 
basket an’ started on again, but afore shoo’d walked 
ten yards summat stirred about i’ her stomach... . 
Th’ owd man said it twisted inside like a live horse- 
hair. Th’ long an’ th’ short o’ ’t were as shoo didna 
go to Tidsa Market that day, nay, nor forlong enow’ 
afterwards. Shoo grew white an’ flabby, an’ i’ less 
than a month were that bad shoo couldna’ leave 
whoam.” 

Bateman’s mouth opened. “Eh, dear!” he ex- 
claimed. Mrs. Ollerenshaw sighed when she saw his 
consternation. 

“ Doctors could do naught for her,” she continued, 
“an’ her folk began to think shoo were dyin’. At 
last someone suggested as th’ wise-man as lived at 
Hanging Flat might be o’ some service. So they 
sent for him, an’ he came, an’ said it were a panicle 
shoo'd swallowed. A panicle, but you'll find it i’ no 
book! An’ he came up th’ next day at edge o’ dark, 
an’ made ‘em build up th’ house fire wi’ fir boughs, 
an’ then he took th’ girl an’ fastened her i’ a chair 
wi’ ropes, an’ tied her hair to th’ back-bars, an’ turned 
all out, an’ locked th’ door. He kept her afront th’ 
blaze till shoo were well-nigh roasted. Th’ owd man 
reckoned he were listening outside, an’ her moans 
were summat fearful! 

“ All o’ a sndden th’ panicle popped its yead out 
o’ her mouth an’ looked ’round. Then it drew back 
again, but th’ wise man’d seen it, an’ he picked up th’ 
potter that lay gain, an’ shoved it in th’ heart o’ th’ 
fire. But th’ brute wouldna come out again, so he 
moved th’ young woman till her knees welly touched 
the grate .... Shoo were all covered wi’ blisters 
afterwards, th’ owd chap said, an’ shoo had a bad 
bout o' rysiplus. Th’ wise man saw the panicle’s 
yead come out again, so he popped behind th’ chair 
an’ hid. An’ it crawled out, bit by bit—a beast th’ 
picture o’ a fat effet, wi’ six claws like hands, an’ a 
swelled body about an arm’s-length long, an’ eyes 
blood-red. It let itself down to her bresses, an’ 
afore its tail were out o' her mouth its fou’ yead were 
lyin’ in her lap. At last it drew its tail down, an’ 
coiled itself up i’ a knot. An’ then, wi’ one hand, th’ 
wise man nipped up th’ potter an’ clapped t’ other on 
th’ girl’s lips, an’ began to burn th’ panicle to death.” 

The lover's legs were trembling ; his hands slipped 
from the sides of the chair and hung nerveless. 

“Oh, Lord! ob, Lord!” he ejaculated. 

Mrs. Ollerenshaw shook her head. She had 
heartily wished him to pass unscathed from the 
faith-trial; but she was not a woman to be soured 
by disappointment. 

“When he touched it wi’ th’ potter it writhed 
about like a bit o’ crozzlin’ worsted; then it stood 
upright on its hindmost claws an’ tried to get back 
again, but his hand—which it bit, an’ caused him to 
use costick—were i’ th’ way, so it tumbled down an’ 
lay on th’ harstone. . . He laid th’ potter ‘cross it 
lengthwise. . . It began screetin’ like a child... 
But it were soon a lump o’ cinder.” 

A long silence followed. Bateman broke it with 
a tremulous inquiry— 

“Did th’ young woman get better, ma’am?” 

“Th’ man as towd us married her, onyhow!” 

“I never heard such a fearful thing! I'd liefer 
ha’ died!” 

Mrs. Ollerenshaw rose. 
man?” 

“That I do,ma’am! It’s as if I could see it now.” 

“Well, I'll say good-night to you. Onyone as 
b’lieves such a thing isna’ fit to wed wi’ Emma.” 

He crept dumbfounded from the room. She 
watched him pass through the garden ; then, moved 
by some careful impulse, she followed to the door. 

“ Bateman,” she cried, “ come back a moment!” 

He returned hastily, with a glad flush driving 
away his wanness. 

“ Yes, ma’am ?” 

“On'y this, Bateman: you munna come courtin’ 
Emma ony more.” R. MuRRAY GILCHRIST. 


“So you b'lieve it, Bate- 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. ALDEN AND MR. DEWEY. 


Srr,—Mr. Alden first wrenches from its context one of my 
sentences, which was introduced explicitly by way of exampie 
only, and was necessary to the sense neither of the article nor 
of the paragraph in which it stood. I drew his attention to the 
fact, and he goes on to repeat his garbling of my words. I 
once for all deny that I have insinuated, outrageously or other- 
wise, anything that concerns Signor Crispi’s marriages. Rather 
gratuitously, as I am not a Catholic, I tried to explain that the 
Pope did not teach that marriage is indissoluble for all the 
world excepting Signor Crispi. 

I defended the example I gave of what might have been by 
pointing out that something must have been “ essentially wrong 
with the union in question "—evidently from the religious point 
of view, of which alone I was speaking. ‘“ Brilliant discovery!” 
retorts Mr. Alden, since a civil “court of law had previously 
declared it to be nu!l and void.” Yet in my article I carefully 
distinguished between an “ undoubtedly valid civil union” and 
a “ valid Catholic union” ; and in my letter of defence I drew 
Mr. Alden’s attention to the fact that “the ‘legal flaw in the 
contract,’ admitted by the civil courts, is not among the impedi- 
ments which the Roman Catholic tribunal that has judged the 
ease recognises as fatal to the validity of a marriage.” Mr. Alden, 
regardless, now goes on to say that the essential formalities 
(to a religious marriage) “ were not omitted by design, so far as 
Signor Crispi was concerned,” since “for nearly twenty-four 

ears he endured the yoke of an intolerable union under the 
velief that it was legally binding ” (as a civil marriage) ! 

I have now simply to add my appreciation of Mr, Alden’s 
own facts, “known to thousands, and at all times perfectly 
accessible.” Mr. Alden conveniently forgets that for many years 
after these facts were known Catholies continued to imagine 
that the union, civilly invalidated, was in reality a valid religious 
marriage, 

First, the facts as narrated are precisely what would have 
happened at any “Jesuit mission” when an irregular ménage 
had to be set to rights by a valid matrimony. Any “ previous 
formality’ would be dispensed with to avoid publicity, and 
would be required in any case only for “licitness,” not for 
validity. 

Second, no priest could have neglected what was essential to 
religious validity without knowing it and willing it. What 
could his object have been? To hoodwink Signor Crispi as to 
the civil consequences ? Per Bacco / 

Assertion against assertion, I heard from a member of a 
leading Sicilian family, in 1889, what I have called “ the common 
talk of Palermo.” I do not believe it was for my sole benefit. 
It did not refer to the wife who died in 1845, and I never 
thought of it as other than a possible solution of the case. It 
was mentioned at that time because the present Signora Crispi's 

tronage of the new sanctuary of the Madonna at Pompei 

wrought up the religious question. M. Giacometti (my in- 
accuracies are now substantially reduced to allowing double c’s 
and m’s in his name) did obtain his authority on the present 
state of Italian politics from writing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (September 15th, 1891). I did not say he wrote of Mr. 
Alden in that review. 

Finally, Iam not an Irish-American, nor do I know of any 
“ (Irish) American college in Rome.” I 2m not even acquainted 
with any member of the Irish, American, English. and Canadian 
colleges “ accurately” existing there. If Mr. Alden chooses to 
answer this by a further use of language concerning my morals, 
habits of mind, “style,” and supposed nationality, I shall not 
reply. Stropparp Dewey. 








A SONG OF FLEET STREET. 





NLEET STREET! Fleet Street! Fleet Street in 
the morning, 
With the old sun laughing out behind the dome 
of Paul's, 
Heavy wains a-driving, merry winds a-striving, 
White clouds and blue sky above the smoke-stained 
walls. 


Fleet Street! Fleet Street! Fleet Street in the noon- 
tide, 
East and west the streets packed close and roaring 
like the sea. 
With laughter and with sobbing, we feel the world’s 
heart throbbing, 
And know that what is throbbing is the heart of 
you and me. 


Fleet Street! Fleet Street ! Fleet Street in theevening, 
Darkness set with golden lamps down Ludgate Hill 
a-row. 


Oh! hark, the voice o’ th’ city that breaks our hearts 
with pity, 
That crazes us with shame and wrath, and makes 
us love her so. 


Fleet Street! Fleet Street! morn and noon and star- 
light, 
Through the never-ceasing roar come the great 
chimes clear and slow. 
“Good are life and laughter, though we look before 
and after, 
And good to love the race of men a little ere 
we go.” 
A. WERNER, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





THE MAN Who Dip Nor. 


A WEEK ago we considered “The Woman Who 
Did.” Paullo minora canamus—let us pro- 
ceed to contemplate Mr. Charles Eason, who didn’t. 


Messrs. Eason & Son, Limited, are booksellers and 
newsvendors who possess on the railways of Ireland 
a monopoly similar to that held by Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son on the railways of Great Britain. As 
all the world knows, Mr. Grant Allen is the author 
of “The Woman Who Did,” and Mr. W. T. Stead 
edits The Review of Reviews. Now, on the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Grant Allen's work, Mr. Stead 
decided to criticise it as the “ Book of the Month” in 
the February number of his Feview. He strongly 
dissents from the doctrine of the book, and he also 
believes that the book indicts, and goes far to destroy, 
its own doctrine. This opinion, I may say, is shared 
by many critics. He says “ Wedlock is to Mr. Grant 
Allen Nehushtan. And the odd thing about it is 
that the net effect of the book which he has written 
with his heart's blood to destroy this said Nehushtan 
can hardly fail to strengthen the foundation of 
reasoned conviction upon which marriage rests.” 
And again—* Those who do not know the author, 
but who take what I must regard as the sarer view 
of the relations of the sexes, will rejoice that what 
might have been a potent force for evil has been so 
strangely overruled as to become a reinforcement of 
the garrison defending the citadel its author desires 
so ardently to overthrow. From the point of view 
of the fervent apostle of Free Love, this is a Boome- 
rang of a Book.” 


Believing this—that the book would be its own 
best antidote—Mr. Stead epitemised it in his Review, 
printed copious extracts, and (to avoid every chance 
of misconception) was careful to indicate his own 
views and what he deemed the true moral of the dis- 
cussion. The Review was published and, so far as 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son was concerned, passed 
without comment. But to the Editor's surprise (he 
tells the story in the Westminster Gazette of the 2nd 
inst.), no sooner was it placed on the market in 
Ireland than he received word that every copy had 
been recalled from the bookstalls, and that Messrs. 
Eason had refused to sell a single copy. On tele- 
graphing for more information, Mr. Stead was sent 
the following letter :— 

“ Dear Srr,—Allen’s book is an avowed defence of Free 
Love. and a direct attack upon the Christian view of marriage. 
Mr. Stead criticises Allen's views adversely, but we do not 
think the antidote can destroy the ill-effeets of the poison, and 
we decline to be made the vehicle for the distribution of attacks 
upon the most fundamental institution of the Christian state. — 


Yours faithfully, ——, 


Mr. Stead thereupon wrote to the Managing 
Director of Messrs. Eason & Son, and received this 
reply :— 

“DEAR Srr,—We have considered afresh the character of the 
February number of your /view so far as it relates to the notice 
of Grant Allen’s book, and we are more and more confirmed in 
the belief that its influence has been, and is, most pernicious. 

“Grant Allen is not much heard of in Ireland, and the lauda- 
tions you pronounce on him as a writer, so far as we know him, 





appear wholly unmerited. 
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“ At any rate, he appears in your Review as the advocate for 
Free Love, and it seems to us strange that you should place his 
work in the exaggerated importance of ‘The Book of the 
Month,’ accompanied by eighteen pages of comment and quota- 
tion, in which there is a publicity given to the work out of all 
proportion to its merits. 

“I do not doubt that the topie of Free Love engages the 
attention of the corrupt Londoner. There are plenty of such 
persons who are only too glad to get the sanction of writers for 
the maintenance and practice of their evil thoughts, but the 
purest and best lives in all parts of the field of Christian 
philanthropy will mourn the publicity you have given to this 
evil book. It is not even improbable that the perusal of Grant 
Allen’s book, whieh you have lifted into importance as ‘ The 
Book of the Month,’ may determine the action of souls to their 
spiritual ruin. 

“ The problem of indirect infinence is full of mystery, but, 
as the hour of our departure comes near, the possible conse- 
quences to other minds of the example and teaching of our lives 
may quicken our perceptions, and we may see and deeply regret 
our actions when not directed by the highest authority, the will 
of God.—We are, dear Sir, yours very truly (for Eason & Son, 
Limited), “CHARLES Eason, Managing Director.” 

Exception may be taken to this letter on many 
points, some trivial and some important. Of the 
trivial points we may note with interest Mr. Eason’s 
assumption that his opinion is wanted on the literary 
merits of the ware he vends; and, with concern, the 
rather slipshod manner in which he allows himself 
and his assistants to speak of a gentleman as 
* Allen,” or “Grant Allen,” without the usual prefix. 
But no one can fail to see that this is an honest 
letter—the production of a good man, conscious of 
responsibility and struggling to do his best in cir- 
cumstances he imperfectly understands. Nor do I 
think this view of Mr. Eason need be seriously 
modified upon perusal of a letter received by Mr. 
Stead from a Mr. James O'Hara, of 18, Cope Street, 
Dublin, and printed in the Westminster Gazette of 
March llth. Mr. O’Hara writes :— 


“ DEAR S1x,—The following may interest youand your readers. 
I was a subscriber to the library owned by C. Eason & Co., 
Limited, and in December asied them for ‘Napoleon and the 
Fair Sex,’ by Masson. The librarian informed me Mr. Eason 
had decided not to cireulate it, as it contained improper details, 
which Mr. Eason considered immoral. A copy was also refused 
to one of the best-known pressmen in Dublin, a man of mature 
years and experience. 

“ Three days afterwards I saw a young man ask the librarian 
for the same book, and Eason’s manager presented it to him with 
a low bow. I remarked on this circumstance to Mr. Charles 
Eason, who told me that he had issued it to this one subscriber 
only, beeanse he was Prince Francis of Teck. 

“I told him it was likely, from the description he had given 
me of it, to be more injurious to a young man such as Prince 
Francis of Teck than to me; but he replied: ‘ Oh, these high- 
up people are different. Besides, they are so influential we can- 
— them. However, if you wish, you can now have the 
DOOK. 

“T told Mr. Eason that I did not wish to read it ever since 
he had told me when I first applied for it that it was quite 
improper.” 

The two excuses produced by Mr. Eason do not agree 
very welltogether. The first gives us to understand 
that, in Mr. Eason's opinion, ordinary moral princi- 
ples cannot be applied to persons of royal blood: 
“These high-up people are different”—books which 
hurt plain Mr. This or Mrs. That will not injure 
Prince Francis of Teck, or, if they do, perhaps 
“the Almighty will think twice before damning” a 
person of Prince Francis’ quality. The second gives 
us to understand that though, in Mr. Eason’s opinion, 
ordinary oral principles can be applied to princes, 
the application would involve more risk than Mr. 
Eason cares to undertake. Each of his excuses, 
taken apart, is intelligible enough. Taken together 
they can hardly be called consistent. But the 
effects of royal and semi-royal splendour upon the 
moral eyesight are well known, and need not be 
dwelt on here. After all, what concerns us is not 
Mr. Eason’s attitude towards Prince Francis of Teck, 
but Mr. Eason’s attitude towards the reading public. 
And in this respect, from one point of view—which 
happens to be his own—Mr. Eason’s attitude seems 
to me irreproachable. He is clearly alive to his 
responsibility, and is honestly concerned that the 











goods he purveys to the public shall be goods of 
which his conscience approves. Here is no grocer 
who sands his sugar before hurrying to family 
prayer. Here is a man who carries his religion 
into his business, and stakes his honour on the 
purity of his wares. I think it would be wrong in the 
extreme to deride Mr. Eason’s action in the matter 
of “The Woman who Did” and Mr. Stead’s review. 
He is doing his best, as Mr. Stead cheerfully allows. 


But, as I said above, he is doing his best under 
circumstances he imperfectly understands—and, let 
me add here, in a position which is unfair to him, 
That Mr. Eason imperfectly understands his position 
will be plain (I think) to anyone who studies his 
reply to Mr. Stead. But let me make the point clear; 
for it is the crucial point in the discussion of the 
modern Bookstall Censorship. A great deal may be 
said against setting up a censorship of literature. A 
great deal may be said in favour of a censorship. 
But if a censorship there must be, the censor should 
be deliberately chosen for his office, and, in exercising 
his power, should be directly responsible to the public 
conscience. If a censorship there must be, let the 
community choose a man whose qualifications have 
been weighed, a man in whose judgment it decides 
that it can rely. But that Tom or Dick or Harry, 
or Tom Dick Harry & Co. (Limited), by the process 
of collariug a commercial monopoly from the 
railway companies, should be exalted into the 
supreme arbiters of what men or women may or 
may not be allowed to read—this surely is unjustifi- 
able by any argument? Mr. Eason may on the whole 
be doing more good than harm. He is plainly a 
very well-meaning man of business. If he knows a 
good book from a bad—and the public has no reason 
to suppose that he does—-I can very well believe 
that when his moral and literary judgment came 
into conflict with his business interests, he would 
sacrifice his business interests. But the interests 
of good literature and profitable business cannot 
always be identical; and, whenever they conflict 
they put Mr. Eason into a false position. As man- 
aging director of Messrs. Eason and Son, he must 
consider his shareholders; as supreme arbiter of 
letters, he stands directly answerable to the public 
conscience. I protest, therefore, that these functions 
should never be combined in one man. As readers 
of THe SPEAKER know, I range myself on the side 
of those who would have literature free. But even 
our opponents, who desire control, must desire a 
form of control such as their reason approves. 


A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 
SIR RICHARD OWEN. 


Tue Lire or RicHarp Owen. By his Grandson, the Rev. 
Richard Owen, M.A. With the Scientific Portions Revised 
by C. Davies Sherborn. Also an Essay on Owen’s Position 
in Anatomical Science. By the Right Hon. 'T. H. Huxley. 
In 2 vols. London: Murray. 

HE first thought likely to occur upon the contem- 
plation of this elegant‘pair of volumes is that 
they are not upon the scale to which we have been 
accustomed in the biographies of first-class men 
of science. Lyell, hardly so important a man as 

Owen in science, has obtained a more imposing 

memorial in biography. The performances of 

Murchison and Sedgwick, geological specialists 

rather than natural philosophers, have been re- 

corded at still greater length. This is the more 
remarkable as the material at the biographer’s 
disposal is, by his own account, enormous, con- 
sisting of more than eighteen thousand letters by 
Owen or addressed to him, to say nothing of 
diaries, the recollections of others, and Owen’s own 
voluminous writings. The explanation, no doubt, 
is that the biographer himself is not a man of 
science, and that the important assistance which he 
acknowledges having received from Mr.C. D.Sherborn 
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cannot compensate for the lack of first-hand know- 
ledge and the vital interest which springs from it. 
For anything that appears to the contrary, the Rev. 
Richard Owen's interest in science is mainly from its 
concern with his grandfather; it is not, therefore, 
likely that his book should satisfy those whose 
interest in his grandfather arises from the latter's 
concern with science. At the same time, we are far 
from considering either that he ought not to have 
undertaken the work, or that, having undertaken 
it, he could with advantage have executed it on 
any other system. Any biography which enters 
thoroughly into Owen's scientific history must of 
necessity be largely occupied with controversial 
questions, which it is as well to postpone for the 
present. The time, perhaps, has hardly come for a 
full discussion of Owen's relations with his fellow- 
naturalists. Had this been attempted here, we must 
have lost the able survey of his general scientific 
standing contributed by Professor Huxley, who, by 
abstaining from reviving old controversies, to which 
he was himself a party, has imposed silence upon 
others for the present. They cannot, of course, be 
ultimately suppressed, any more than the con- 
troversies of Newton and Leibnitz, but they may 
very well be reserved for posterity. Another very 
important side of Owen's life left comparatively in 
the dark, so far as the controversial element is con- 
cerned, is his struggle for the erection of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, about which 
much more might have been, and some day will 
be, said. The general reader, however, hears as 
much about this and cognate matters as he will care 
to know, and Mr. Richard Owen has probably pur- 
sued a judicious course in confining himself to the 
production of a light, agreeable, clever book, which 
will help to keep Owen in men’s minds for a time, 
but has no pretensions to be the serious, searching, 
magisterial labour due to his fame and achievement. 
Such an estimate can only proceed from a man of 
science. 

Within its own sphere, Mr. Owen's biography is 
entirely satisfactory. Its success, however, is due in 
large measure to a lady, his grandmother. But for 
Mrs. Owen's happy idea of keeping a diary, much of 
the side of her husband's life on which his biographer 
dwells by preference would have been almost a blank. 
Nearly half of the first volume is occupied by ex- 
tracts from this lively record, entertaining as a 
picture of the daily life of a man moving in the first 
scientific circles, and suggestive of the peculiar 
trials incident to the position of an anatomist’s wife. 
Herself the daughter of an eminent surgeon, Mrs. 
Owen was better adapted than most women to 
contend with a decomposing rhinoceros; and her 
thorough sympatby with, and appreciation of, all 
Owen's work, notwithstanding its frequently malodor- 
ous accompaniments, must have been found by him 
@ constant support and relief. His own letters, 
whether to his family or to scientific correspondents, 
were unaffected and occasionally racy, and the 
selection appears to have been judiciously made, 
considering its inevitable limitations. But it entirely 
fails to render justice to Owen's powers of mind, or 
the gigantic amount of work he accomplished, for 
which reference must be made to the accompanying 
table of his scientific memoirs. Perhaps his extra- 
ordinary insight is best shown by the anecdote 
related by the Keeper of Archwology in the British 
Museum of Owen having pointed out to him the 
exquisite propriety of the wings encircling the 
bronze head of Sleep being those of a night-hawk. 
This was indeed the class of mind that cannot be set 
to work upon anything without eliciting something 
valuable. Never but once did he make a complete 
mistake, when, straying entirely off his proper 
ground, he allowed himself to be in some measure 
deceived by a fictitious correspondence between 
Milton and Galileo. 

The portion of Owen's correspondence which will 
excite most interest is that defining his position 
towards the doctrine of Evolution. It will surprise 








many to discover to what an extent he was prepared 
to go along with it. His letter to the author of 
“The Vestiges of Creation” is that of one who would 
willingly admit the fact if he could find the explana- 
tion. When Darwin, fifteen years later, produces 
his own explanation, Owen's attitude is much less 
friendly. He ignores Darwin's appeal to him, and, 
while apparently no less deaf to Sedgwick’s adjura- 
tions to enter the lists against him, he is believed to 
have been the author of what was intended to be a 
damaging criticism in the Edinburgh. This was 
assuredly unworthy of the first of living naturalists, 
who should either have spoken decisively or held his 
peace. Prejudice, however, as we have seen, was 
not the reason; and we suspect that his reticence 
may be attributed to a more respectable motive 
than timidity. Owen may have felt that through 
over-caution he had missed a great opportunity. By 
a letter written in January, 1848, it appears that he 
had told the author of the “ Vestiges” that his theory 
was “ one of six possible secondary causes of species 
apprehended by me, and the least likely of the six.” 
It seems not improbable that natural selection 
was one of these; if so, it can only be regretted that 
Owen was not endowed with the magnanimity of 
Darwin and Wallace. It is, indeed, unlikely that 
Owen would ever have accepted natural selection as 
the sole cause of evolution; but the knowledge that 
he accepted it as a contributory cause, and evolution 
as a partially explicable fact, would have smoothed 
the path of the doctrine, prevented Darwinians 
from carrying their principle to extremes, and pre- 
served his own influence with the rising generation 
of naturalists. 

We must repeat our expression of regret that so 
great a subject as Owen's life has not fallen to a 
biographer possessed of great special qualifications ; 
but it cannot be denied that there may have been 
reasons for entrusting it for the present to the hands 
of his grandson, and that his grandson has done all 
that could be reasonably expected under the cir- 
cumstances. His taste and temper are perfect; so 
far as has depended upon him, there seems nothing 
to correct except the marvellous misprint of “Burnet” 
for “ Bossuet,” on p. 397, vol. i. 





THE REFLECTIONS? OF AN AUTOMATON. 


Ruytumic HerRepity: Matrer A Property oF ENERGY. 
By H. Croft Hiller. Lond_n: Williams & Norgate. 


Mr. HILLER, as we learn at an early stage of this 
treatise, a little to our surprise, is an automaton. 
His movements—including the very finest strokes of 
authorship—depend, he says, not upon his own 
choice or volition, but upon the amount of energy 
capable of metabolic changes that bas been stored 
up within his frame; and, like Tennyson or the 
linnet, he pipes because he cannot help it. He 
is a musical-box, a living phonograph, the echo of 
rhythmic pulsations beating in some far-off world 
beyond the visible, which is the cause, not the con- 
sequence, of what superficial persons call matter. 
Unhappily, the language of scientific automata is 
hard to learn, and almost impossible to interpret 
in the dialect of mere mortals walking the Strand. 
To speak for a moment as Mr. Hiller does on every 
occasion, his words are polysyllabic, sesquipedalian, 
molecular, and exasperating. They seldom or never 
“synchronise” with the brain-waves of the multi- 
tude; and those who read him will find that his 
dissertations elicit more heat than light. These 
pages do, nevertheless, in their amazing fashion, 
afford one more instance of the strong and steadily 
growing revolt against materialism which has made 
itself felt within the halls of science. Its conclusions 
were long ago anticipated by visionaries like Balzac, 
to whom the intuitions of genius served in the place 
of experiment; and, if we read “ Louis Lambert” and 
“ Séraphitus,” we shall perceive that there is method 
in our automaton’s philosophy. LBalzac is, no doubt, 
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more fascinating, as well as more profound, yet Mr. 
Hiller is not without his uses. 

The question—to which science now begins, in its 
cautious, hesitating way, to supply an answer—is 
this, Can we take matter, extended and ponderable, 
for that first and Jast of realities out of which all 
being as known to us is manufactured, and into 
which it returns? Does it even account for itself, 
let alone for the activities of which we are conscious 
in man? Or is it not, rather, the skin or surface, 
the outermost circle and mere effect of an energy 
whose constitution is neither extended, nor atomic, 
nor ponderable? And this energy—of which the 
ether may be deemed a radiation—must we not carry 
it up to a First Cause, “ the supernatural of science,” 
from which all motion, life, and reason proceed ? 
Thus, a threefold universe, finite in its manifesta- 
tions, but resulting from the Infinite, will exist, 
instead of the one world of matter ; and the rhythm 
of actions corresponding to unseen energies will be 
the explanation of progress from the molecule to the 
man. Free will, indeed, is a fiction; but, although 
we are nothing more than systems of energy set 
going by a power not ourselves, we may laugh to 
scorn the assaults of materialism. For in this auto- 
matic scheme there is no reason why our thinking 
faculties should not be immortal; and it is certain 
that the general movement of things will eliminate 
the lower forms and establish the higher. The last 
word is, therefore, optimism. 

So then, atoms are not first causes, but simply 
vehicles of an energy not their own. Muscular con- 
traction is “ fundamentally psychic.” And if thought 
radiates after the manner of heat, its origin is not in 
molecules. The principal factor in evolution cannot 
be chance-variations; it is, on the contrary, a direct 
response to that “ether” which we cannot help de- 
fining as beyond mechanism, not susceptible of weight, 
and in no sense atomic. There is a “ mind-environ- 
ment,” as well as a sphere of matter in which we 
live and move. On this wise the old discredited 
world of spirits, slightly adapted to meet the demands 
of science, recommends itself to our acceptance; 
hypnotism becomes, not the ivory gate of dreams 
fabled by the Latin poet in his Mneid, but the horn 
gate through which realities pass over the threshold 
of consciousness; and the encompassing medium 
binds us all into one sphere of thought, as Spiritual- 
ists say and religious persons have always believed. 
In short, the ponderable drives us to the imponder- 
able, and this to a cause which mechanism can never 
expound. The old mystics were not so far from the 
truth as the new empiricists to whom “energy” 
itself is but a serviceable fiction and no objective 
reality. These men err by defect of insight, and 
are superstitious in attributing to matter capabilities 
which it never has possessed. 

If Mr. Hiller, instead of hastily identifying 
“chance” and “ free will,’ and thereby ruining the 
moral order, had been content to prove that matter 
alone will not account for the visible, and, when 
rigidly cross-examined, does take us back to the 
invisible, nay, to the spiritual which is constructive 
intelligence—and had he talked the language of men 
rather than the formulas of pedants—he might have 
rendered good service to the cause which he has at 
heart. Like so many self-confident and ambitious 
books of the day, this eccentric volume will, in more 
than one chapter, furnish raw material that the 
metaphysics of the near future need not disdain to 
work up into some reasonable and comely shape. 
Its mischievous element is the denial of freedom, 
the trampling upon ethics, and the suggested fatalism. 
Its merit consists in the bold but perfectly fair 
attempt to show that physical science deals with 
factors which it can neither explain nor account for; 
that it receives “matter and energy” as already 
given ; and that these are “ given” by a cause which 
directs the whole movement of the world-systems to 
an intellectual result. Such a cause cannot possibly 
direct without knowing what it is doing; and thus, 
by the roundabout way of science experimenting at 





its own good pleasure, we reach the sound conclusion 
that matter and energy are subject to eternal and 
self-conscious Thought. The human mind reads in 
the universe what another Mind has written there. 
Mr. Hiller construes the outcome as intellectual ; it 
is a pity that he does not define his First Cause in 
terms of intelligence, and no less so that he wraps 
up his meaning in scholastic jargon when he might 
have expressed it in clear English. 





A PRESBYTERIAN FATHER. 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD AND SOME OF HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 
By Alexander Whyte, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier. 

Dr. WHYTE had done better for his own and his 
subject’s reputation had he never published this 
book. There is too little of Rutherford and too 
much of Whyte. Unctuously pious moralising—one 
had almost written, twaddle—may or may not edify 
the congregation of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
before whom these lectures were delivered; it is 
wholly unprofitable to the world at large. Ruther- 
ford was worth better handling, for he is a pro- 
foundly interesting figure, and his correspondents 
were extraordinary people. Graphic pictures of 
him and of them would have worthily filled the 
space of this small volume, but in lieu thereof one 
has perfunctory sketches, a few extracts pregnant 
enough in themselves, and a great deal of puffy and 
unwholesome spiritual padding. 

Now Rutherford is the man of his letters. He is 
the author, indeed, of twenty-three works—huge, 
portly volumes, some of them full of acrimonious 
political and theological discussions—but these were 
of his head ; the letters are from his heart, and the 
world has very willingly let all else die. In them 
there is no controversy, and but scanty touch of 
creed. The truly religious soul, of whatever special 
faith, will go to them for sustenance and sup- 
port, and never in vain. Their place on your 
bookshelf is beside the “Imitatio.” There is the 
same abnegation of self, the same striving after 
the eternal, the same rejection of the temporal. 
Each is the work of one who had, in Rutherford’s 
own phrase, “his anchor fixed beyond the vale.” 
And there is another resemblance: Rutherford’s 
life was full of varied activity. As a minister it 
was said of him, “ He was always praying, always 
preaching, always visiting the sick, always catechis- 
ing, always writing and studying.” He was deposed 
from his pastoral charge and banished to uncon- 
genial and episcopal Aberdeen. His activity in the 
Westminster Assembly procured him contemptuous 
mention in one of Milton’s sonnets. He was principal 
and professor at St. Andrews; he was expelled 
from those offices, his work, “ Lex Rex,” burnt by 
the common hangman at Edinburgh, and himself 
only saved by death from a condemnation for high 
treason. And his domestic life was also troubled. 
His first wife and two children died young; his 
second wife survived him, but of their seven children 
six went before him to the grave. Yet his true life’s 
history was not in these things, but in his own 
spiritual experiences. Satan within him was more 
terrible than Satan without him, and so those letters 
searce refer to the life of the time or his own for- 
tunes. They might issue from some monastic retreat, 
s> much are they concerned with things unworldly. 
Their note is a certain high spirituality, a continual 
contemning of the temporal. Thus, when he writes 
to Lady Kenmuir to condole with her upon the loss 
of children or the death of her husband, it is not to 
apply any ordinary words of comfort to the broken 
heart. He solemnly exhorts her to cling closer to 
her God, and to turn away still more steadfastly 
from the things of this world. “ Build your nest 
upon no tree here, for God hath sold the whole 
forest to death.” 

Probably his best letters are to Marian McNaught, 
wife of the Provost of Kirkcudbright, and to the Lady 
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Kenmuir already mentioned. He writes with greater 
force to his women correspondents; and one sees 
with what startling vividness he and they realised 
the next world, and the small place the affairs of 
time had with him and them. Rutherford was a 
master of style, though not conscious of the gift— 
nay, he would have considered care for such things 
as the most earthly of vanities, but only by this he 
lives even in religious literature. He felt deeply, 
and he could enshrine the feeling in some felicitous 
and pregnant expression, so that those who heard 
him, those who received his letters, and those who 
read them even to-day, if they have travelled the 
same spiritual road, and been assailed with the same 
spiritual doubts and difficulties, find their terrors at 
once described and quieted. And one can give this 
praise to Dr. Whyte: that he has collected many of 
the most perfect phrases from the letters, and thus 
given some value to his book, though that value be 
not his own. 


THE MAKING OF FLORENCE, 
Tue Two First CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE History. By 


Professor Pasquale Villari. ‘Translated by Linda Villari. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


It is worth observing that for about the last twenty 
years the thoughts of a good many historians have 
been turned with particular interest towards the 
history of Florence, and more especially of her 
political institutions. In such a democratic age as 
ours is, it is very natural that this should have 
happened, and that one should feel a certain impulse 
to study the life of a most interesting town, which 
seems, as it were, to resume in itself the whole 
synthesis of a democratic commonwealth. Athens 
and Florence are the two towns which can give us 
the most complete specimens of such a common- 
wealth, but through Florence better than through 
Athens we can reach a full understanding of it, not 
only because the development of its historical life is 
nearer to us, but also because the influence of its 
civilisation is largely felt in the life of modern 
Europe. 

To the notable works on Florence published in 
these last two decades by Hartwig, Perrens, Capponi, 
Del Lungo, and others, is now to be added this 
volume by Professor Villari, which is indeed worthy 
of the reputation of its author. With admirable 
clearness Professor Villari puts before us the history 
of the first two centuries of Florence, looking first 
into the obscurity of its origins, and then examining 
the gradual growth of its constitution. The effectual 
action of Florence in Italian history begins very 
late in the Middle Ages, and the origin of the 
town is surrounded by a mist of legends, which 
seems to veil it from our sight till towards the end 
of the eleventh century. But then, almost all of a 
sudden, the mist disappears, and Florence, rising 
with great rapidity, becomes one of the principal 
factors in European history. To study so rapid and 
so full a growth is the object of Professor Villari. 
Resuming the work of those who have preceded him, 
and adding acute observations and researches of his 
own, he begins to examine the formation of the 
commune, after trying to throw as much light as 
possible on the difficult problem of the origin of the 
town. At the death of Countess Matilda of Tuscany 
he finds the commune already formed and ready to 
profit by the general condition of Italy, when, for 
about half a century, the weakness or the vacancy 
of the Empire helped the Italian municipalities 
gradually to secure and strengthen their independ- 
ence. With Frederick Barbarossa the influence of 
the Empire was, however, again felt in Tuscany ; 
but the Florentines managed their affairs with great 
dexterity, and did not lose any occasion that might 
serve to maintain the rights they had already ac- 
quired, or to add importance to them. In this 
manner, when Frederick I. died, one began to feel 
that the Imperial authority had only a nominal 











existence in the life of the commune of Florence, 
and the Emperor Henry VI., by recognising in 1187 
the jurisdiction of the Consuls in the town, and ina 
certain portion of the Contado, recognised implicitly 
a state of things already and practically sanctioned. 
The Florentines took advantage of this, and the 
whole of the thirteenth century witnessed the con- 
stant growth of their commonwealth, which in its 
growing became more and more democratic. Looking 
forward to a life of great industry and of a very 
expansive commerce, they enlarged gradually their 
territory, established an almost absolute pre-eminence 
in Tuscany, and by the iustitution of very powerful 
guilds extended through them their influence all 
over Europe and the East. 

To tell within comparatively narrow limits a 
history so important, so varied, and so minutely 
investigated by modern learning, was not an easy 
task, but Professor Villari has accomplished it in an 
admirable manner, and we feel very grateful to him 
for having given us the most concise, and at the 
same time perhaps the most complete constitutional 
history that has yet appeared of the first two 
centuries of the Florentine Republic. Also, we must 
congratulate Signora Linda Villari on her faithful 
translation of this excellent book. We should have 
liked to see this translation extended to the other 
four chapters that the author has added in the 
original Italian edition, and it is to be hoped that 
they may soon form the subject of an additional 
volume. 





THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA, 


THe PortTUGUESE IN INDIA. Being a History of the Rise 
and Decline of their Eastern Empire. By F. C. Danvers, 
of H.M. Indian (Home) Civil! Service. London; W. H. 
Allen & Co., Limited, 


In two handsome volumes Mr. Danvers has compiled 
an English tribute to the memory of a great people. 
Whatever we may think of the Portuguese of to-day, 
the Portuguese of the age of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, Vasco da Gama, and Affonso de Albuquerque 
deserve to be kindly remembered, and that by the 
English more especially. In 1433, when England 
knew so little of her real mission that her knights 
and bowmen were harrying France and were fresh 
from the burning of the Maid of Orleans at Rouen, 
the sailors of Prince Henry discovered the Azores. 
Their Prince Henry’s mother was the sister of our 
Henry [V.,and there can be no question which of the 
two cousins best understood the world’s destiny— 
ours, who renewed the old dynastic fight for France, 
or theirs, who laid claim, on behalf of the nations of 
the West, to that greater commerce which had 
hitherto been monopolised by the cities on the 
inland sea. When Henry VII. had just ascended 
the throne, and England was satisfied with the re- 
lease from internal war, Bartholomew de Diaz 
rounded the Cape. Before Henry VIII. restored 
any idea of Imperial greatness, Vasco da Gama had 
discovered the sea route to India, Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral had discovered Brazil, the Kings of Portugal 
had assumed the high-sounding title of “ Lords of 
the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and China,” and had appointed vice- 
roys to govern their new dominions in regions where 
no European had ruled sinca Alexander. If we 
consider further that the Portuguese people then 
numbered but a million ail told, that their country 
was for the most part poor, that their independ- 
ence, hardly won from the Moors, was constantly 
threatened by more powerful neighbours on the 
land side, and was actually overthrown before the 
end of the sixteenth century, the achievements of 
the Portuguese in the Kast deserve to be remembered 
as among the greatest deeds in the world’s history. 
Weare glad that an Englishman has adequately and 
sympathetically told the story, for Englishmen have 
reaped the greater part of the profit. 

We agree with Mr. Danvers in thinking that the 
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decay of the Portuguese power was inevitable. In 
the expressive American phrase, they had got a 


bigger bit than they could chew. Influenced by 
European traditions, they attempted more than was 
necessary for their immediate purpose. The Moors, 
as they called the Moslem traders, had carried on 
their commerce throughout India without attempt- 
ing territorial conquest, and there seemed to be no 
inherent reason why the Portuguese should not buy 
spices from them to take round the Cape as readily 
as the Venetians bought the goods brought by one 
or other of the overland routes. This is what the 
Venetians would probably have done under the 
same circumstances. But, in a spirit with which 
Englishmen can hardly quarrel, the Portuguese took 
their flag as well as their trade with them, and 
became responsible for a burden which would have 
strained the resources of a much larger country. 
One reason, doubtless, for this policy was religious 
fanaticism. The Christianity of Portugal, intensified 
by the life-and-death struggle with the Moors, was 
a very different thing from the Christianity of 
Venice, humanised by trading with the Saracen. 
Mr. Danvers is, as English writers are apt to be, 
prejudiced against the Catholicism of the Peninsula, 
which tends to bigotry in its times of sincerity, and 
to corruption when the tension is removed. The 
religion which made the Portuguese establish the 
Inquisition in India, and which used to entice away 
the soldiers to become monks and earn an easier 
living, was indeed rather an encumbrance to seekers 
after world-wide rule. But there is another side, 
which Mr. Danvers scarcely sees. But for religious 
fanaticism the little nation could never have so far 
outstripped the natura! limit of its powers. Prince 
Henry was grand-master of the Order of Christ, and 
gained therefrom the means of exploration, seeking 
heathens to convert. Though King John consulted 
a Jew astrologer before despatching Vasco da Gama, 
the good ship S. Gabriel bore the cross upon its sails, 
and Vasco da Gama may be considered the last of 
the Crusaders. 

Religion was the moving cause also which led the 
Portuguese to intermarry with the newly-discovered 
nations, not altogether to their material profit. It 
is recorded that the negro captives of Prince Henry 
were trained to trades and married to Portuguese 
women, while the girls were adopted by widow 
ladies and well dowered; “nor have I ever known 
one,” says the chronicler, “ who did not become a 
Christian, or who was not treated with great kind- 
ness.” The women whom Albuquerque captured at 
Goa were not turned into concubines, but into wives. 
He had them converted to Christianity,and married 
them to Portuguese men of proved character. 
Whether miscegenation improved the race may be 
doubted ; but this notion of religion bringing equality 
is nobler than the law of those American States 
which make marriage with a black a crime. 

Mr. Danvers gives an interesting account of the 
cession of Bombay as part of the dower of Catherine 
of Braganza. The Portuguese in India regarded the 
transaction as foolish, and the Viceroy refused on 
various pretexts to make delivery to the English, 
for whom he had no liking. “I see the best port 
your Majesty possesses in India, with which that of 
Lisbon is not to be compared, treated as of little 
value only by the Portuguese themselves.” When 
at last forced to hand the port over, the Portuguese 
burdened the cession with conditions, including one 
thus quaintly expressed :—“ That the English gentle- 
men shall not interfere in matters of Faith, nor will 
compel the inhabitants of the said Island of Bombay, 
neither directly nor indirectly, to change their faith 
or to go and attend their sermons; and shall allow 
the ecclesiastical ministers the exercise of their juris- 
diction without the least impediment.” It was 
afterwards complained that the Holy Office, never- 
theless, received no assistance in punishing natives 
who abandoned the faith. “They are making,” 
wrote the Viceroy, “a large and opulent city of the 
island, and as those who go there are those with 








open consciences, our places and towns are being 
deserted.” 

The message which he records as having been 
sent by a mandarin to the Portuguese of Macao 
in 1613 is quaint: “If you wish to remain here in 
security you must agree to the following :—1. Not to 
introduce Japanese servants on penalty of death. 2. 
Not to buy any Chinese natives, as directly you buy 
them you have their hair cut and dress them in 
Portuguese clothes. 3. Not to erect any new houses 
without permission. 4. Any merchant arriving here 
who is single is forbidden to land.” The Portuguese 
agreed. 

Mr. Danvers’ book is well written, indexed, and 
arranged. He has adopted the plan of naming the 
books which he consulted at the beginning and not 
giving his authorities for particular statements. 
What, by the way, can be his authority for the state- 
ment that Justinian lived in the seventh century ? 
The only fault in the get-up of the book is the common 
but unpleasant one of too narrow margins on the 
inner side of the pages. 





LORD DE TABLEY’S POEMS. 


Porms, Dramatic AND LyRicaL. By Lord De Tabley. 
Second Series. London: John Lane. 


WE failed to see “ Orpheus in Hades” on its appear- 
ance in the Nineteenth Century two years ago; but 
were prepared by report for something fine. It is 
distinctly the best poem in Lord De Tabley’s new 
volume, and exceeds expectation. The blank verse 
of it is easily equal to the very finest that is written 
to-day. The poem itself impresses like a noble group 
in marble: it stops without ending, but is complete. 
The following quotation illustrates the stateliness of 
the verse :— 


“Then through the gate I entered Acheron, 
Region of sorrow, citadel of pain, 
The city with the sad-eyed citizens. 
Coasts of remorse and colonies of sin 
I traversed, sore of foot and sick of soul; 
I saw the awful many-sided face 
Of human agony. I found the dregs 
Of anguish and the deepest deeps of woe...» 
Here at thy throne my gloomy journey ends, 
O purple-mantled Queen, with slow grave eyes, 
And I unbind my sandals, stained in blood... , 
I come not as Alcides, sheathed in mail : 
I have no shield but music and a lyre, 
Seven piteous chords, strung on a tortoise back, 
Dare I approach the impenetrable doors, 
Or batter at the famished gates of hell, 
So feebly furnished for the dire assault ? ” 


In importance after “ Orpheus in Hades” comes the 
irregular rhymed poem of “The Haughty Lady.” 
It also is a dramatic monologue, in which an ideal 
character is portrayed with power. The measure, as 
becomes the mood, has a capricious majesty, and 
flows on in well-modulated passages with beautiful 
lines and pregnant phrases, as here— 


“ Yet will I nothing of this herdsman Love, 
This god of bread and cheese, 
This paragon of plongh-girls: at mine ease 
Saint and serene above 
Their trivial kisses, with the stars I write 
The oracles of God, 
Sown on the windy pinnacles of night.” 


After these two may be placed the “ pageant poems” 
—the “Ode to Fortune” and “ Hellas and Rome.” 
These are in a mood hardly possible now perhaps to 
any other poet than Lord De Tabley, the mood in 
which Tennyson wrote “The Dream of Fair 
Women.” We do not mean that Lord Da Tabley 
imitates Lord Tennyson; the mood is one felt by the 
men of Tennyson's time. The same may be said of 
a “Song of Despair”; it is of the mood of “A 
Vision of Sin.” The “Windmill” is a delightful 
piece of poetic moralisation. All the elegiac pieces 
are good, especially “ Amaranth,” and “ Anthea’s 
Garland.” The sweet sincerity and strong quiet 
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passion of “An Invocation,” the opening poem, and 
one of the best in the book, should engage any 
reader's sympathy at once. “Circe,” “ The Death of 
Phaethon,” and many of the lyrics are excellent. 

On the whole this is a better volume than Lord 
De Tabley’s last one. It is all new; and in an 
aftermath such as this there is an aroma of subtler 
sweetness than in the spring crop. ‘“ Orpheus,” one 
of the best blank-verse poems in the language, the 
strength and tenderness of the elegies, and the fine 
colour and clear vision of the pageant pieces, make 
this an outstanding volume. 


FICTION, 
GaLuia. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. London: Methuen & Co. 
Into THE HIGHWAYS AND HepcGes. By F. F. Montrésor. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 


Max Rercuner, Pastor. A Story of the Bohemian 
Persecution. By H. O. Ward. London: Elliot Stock. 


“GALLIA” is the latest specimen of that new fiction 
for which we are indebted to the New Woman. It 
has certain conspicuous merits not common to works 
of its class. It is written in excellent English, and 
its author has learned the art of expressing herself. 
The reader can in consequence understand what 
Miss Dowie means without needing to indulge in 
wild flights of the imagination. Again, the author 
of “ Gallia” has evidently a wide knowledge of men 
and women, of Society, and of many varied phases 
of modern life. When she introduces us to the 
company of politicians and statesmen, or of country- 
house society, she is able to steer clear of the irri- 
tating solecisms which most women-writers commit 
when dealing with such matters. These are con- 
spicuous merits, and they would turn the edge of 
the reviewer's wrath even if the artistic faults of 
“Gallia” were greater than they are. As a matter 
of fact, though there are artistic blemishes, the story 
as a whole is well constructed, original, and distinctly 
interesting. It is its moral atmosphere, not its artistic 
conception or execution, that calls for the protest of 
the reviewer. The young women who figure in this 
book, Gallia herself included, are offered to us as fair 
representations of the girlhood of the day. If this 
is really the case, then our girlhood must be in a 
bad way. Daughters who patronise their mothers, 
chide them not always gently, and in their presence 
limit their ordinary topics of conversation, lest, per- 
chance, they should shock the old-fashioned maternal 
heart, may not be altogether unknown, but we do 
not think that they are either as common or as 
offensive as they are made to appear in “ Gallia.” 
Gallia herself is a very striking character, and it 
was perhaps the design of the author that the reader 
should recognise in her the defects of her qualities. 
She has lofty ideals, perverted by hysterical emo- 
tions; a sweet soul, hampered by an extraordinary 
ignorance of the limitations of her own knowledge and 
experience. She dreams of uprooting society, and of 
establishing new laws and better, in place of the old 
conventions; and all thetime slie shows that she knows 
nothing of the very foundations of life. Her first 
love affair—and apparently it is intended to be her 
last also—has for its object a person who certainly 
does not strike the average reader as being a gentle- 
man in manners, and who remains an obnoxious 
mystery until the last chapter, when his consistent 
insolence and rudeness are accounted for more or less 
satisfactorily by the fact that he is suffering from 
incurable heart disease. This may justify a man in 
being grossly impertinent to a young lady whose 
love for himself he has accidentally discovered ; but 
it certainly does not justify the young lady for 
loving him in ignorance of the cause of his bad 
manners. Mr. Essex, however, seems to be a latter- 
day imitator of the renowned Rochester. Gallia’s 
successful lover—that is to say, the man whom she 
marries—is Mr. Gurdon, the rising young man of 
the Colonial Office. We see a great deal of Mr. 





Gurdon in the course of this story, and it may even 
be hinted that we see more of him than we care to 
do. He is very modern, and distinctly true to life, 
He has a love affair, in the first instance, with the 
sister of Essex, an amiable young lady who is not 
quite so “ new" as most of her female companions, 
She refuses him. Then he has another love affair, 
of quite a different complexion, with the fascinating 
Miss Lemuel, daughter of an old artist’s model. His 
idyll with this young lady has for its scene a disused 
studio in Edwardes Square, Kensington, where for 
a time Miss Lemuel lives under his protection, 
Gallia, who is the daughter of no less a personage 
than the Secretary of State for the Colonies, learns 
all about this intrigue, and it appears to be one of 
the factors in bringing about her decision to marry 
Mr. Gurdon. We do not pretend to understand it, 
but the fact is duly set forth in Miss Dowie'’s pages, 
Apart from the manner in which it deals with those 
problems which old-fashioned people believe can be 
discussed better anywhere else than in a novel, 
“Gallia” is a remarkable as well as a very interest- 
ing story. It has been hailed in some quarters, we 
see, as the evangel of the New Woman. It may be 
so; but we cling to the hope that Miss Dowie will 
give us something equally clever and more whole- 
some in the future. 

Judging merely by the title-page, “Into the 
Highways and Hedges” appears to be the work of 
a ’prentice hand ; but if this be indeed the case, then 
the author must be congratulated upon having 
achieved, in her first attempt, a very brilliant suc- 
cess. There is absolutely no trace of inexperience 
in this strikingly powerful novel. Alike in con- 
ception and execution, the book is distinctly admir- 
able. An interesting and pathetic story—a story 
saturated with the very essence of humanity, full 
of tenderness and charm—is here told with deli- 
cate perception and quiet refinement. In point of 
literary workmanship this book will undoubtedly 
rank high amongst the notable novels of 1895, for 
it exhibits marked power of technique, combined 
with an unfailing instinct for style and an unerring 
eye for character. Moreover, it is in no way more 
notable than in the fact that the trail of the New 
Woman is imperceptible in its pages. For this is a 
story dealing with the events of fifty years ago, and 
its charming heroine, Margaret Deane, is immeasur- 
ably remote from the turbulent amazons of fashion- 
able fiction. So sweet and dainty, indeed, is she 
that only the author's gift of acute sympathy and 
skill in rendering visible the hidden springs of human 
motive and conduct save Margaret from appearing a 
trifle mawkish. As it is, the character thus faith- 
fully presented in all its nobility and all its 
error strikes a note of very genuine pathos. Mar- 
garet’s is one of those supersensitive, intensely 
religious natures foredoomed to worldly failure and 
sorrow. In the midst of a cold and selfish 
middle-class household, she alone has been touched 
with a spark of the divine fire, which sets her 
yearning to do and to suffer for the good of humanity. 
In this exalted state of emotional fervour fate 
throws her in the path of a certain itinerant 
preacher, a man of humble birth and small educa- 
tion, but endowed with force of character and 
strong convictions. Barnabas Thorpe is distinctly 
a fanatic, but he is something more. He is a man 
who burns to do his Master's work in saving the 
sinful and helping the weak. By a series of untoward 
incidents Margaret Deane is goaded into becoming 
the preacher's wife, in which capacity she bravely 
shares his wandering and toilsomelife, though not from 
love for the man himself. And here the stressof human 
emotions comes into play. Barnabas Thorpe, beneath 
all the bigoted asceticism of his principles, is a man 
of warm and sincere feelings, and he loves his young 
wife with a devotion no less passionate than it is 
chivalrous. Not for worlds would he constrain her 
to the fulfilment of her marriage-vows, but waits 
patiently till her heart shall turn to him in re- 
sponsive love. So Margaret remains a wife in name 
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only, even when he has taken her home to his 
father’s house. She only shrinks from the rough, 
uncongenial society of her husband’s kinsfolk, and 
pines secretly for her own people. Then comes a 
crisis in the strange career of this seemingly ill- 
matched couple. Barnabas is arrested and im- 
prisoned on suspicion of having committed a 
murderous assault and robbery. He is innocent, 
of course, but he cannot prove his innocence, 
and his fate hangs in the balance. Like a 
true woman, Margaret yields to her husband in 
his hour of shame and misery the love she denied 
in his day of prosperity, and the story closes upon 
their complete union. Miss F. F. Montrésor has 
shown singular skill in depicting the difficult 
characters of her hero and heroine. Uneducated, 
fanatical, and wrong-headed as the preacher is, he 
is yet shown to us as a real living personality, 
human to the core; while the sad story of his poor 
little wife is told with exquisite sympathy and 
refinement of touch. The book has humour, pathos, 
and keen observation. There is, indeed, so much 
solid merit in “Into the Highways and Hedges” 
that we advise our readers to become acquainted 
with this strong and beautiful story. 

“ Max Reichner, Pastor,” is a simple but pleasing 
little story, dealing with the Hussite persecution in 
Bohemia during the early years of the seventeenth 
century. It is written in the first person, the 
fictitious writer of the autobiography being one Hugh 
Werner, the friend and follower of the Protestant 
pastor who is the nominal hero of the book. Hugh 
Werner is a young fellow of good family, established 
in the town of Kolin, near Prague; but, though 
apparently prosperous, the Werners are under the 
ban of the Romish clerical party on account 
of their known adherence to the abhorred tenets 
of John Huss and the Reformed Church. Before 
the boy is of full age, his father is arrested 
and thrown into prison, where he presently 
perishes of fever. Then the Werner family is 
compelled to escape from Kolin, in order to avoid 
sharing his fate; and from this point the tale is 
devoted to a recital of the various adventures that 
befall Hugh in his perilous wanderings through 
the forests and caves of Bohemia, accompanied by 
the good Protestant pastor. With the latter's 
tragical death at the stake the story closes, leaving 
on the reader's mind an impression of simplicity 
and earnestness, but of no particular force or skill ; 
it is, in short, distinctly amateurish. 


FOR TRADE UNIONISTS AND OTHERS. 


Tae Srare mw Reration to Lanovr. By W. Stanley Jevons. Third 
Edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by M. Cababé. (English 
Citizen Series.) London: Macmillan & Co. 

Hanpy Boox or THe Lanovur Laws. By George Howell, F.S.S., M.P. 
Third Edition, Revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 


A BooK on the Labour Question first published in 1882 may 
seem, at first sight, hardly worth reproduction; but Professor 
Jevons’ little book has almost become a classic in political 
economy, and it is only in our new particulars, not in our con- 
clusions, that we are in advance of his cautious opportunism. 
His suggestions, or predictions, as to the possibilities of a great 
strike have been brought nearer fulfilment in the meanwhile, and 
experience has led us to be less and less confident of the success 
of profit-sharing and productive co-operation; while the New 
Unionism has arisen with an emphatic repudiation of his doctrine 
that the labouring classes will soon find that the divisions of 
themselves and their employers “are not horizontal, but per- 
pendicular.” Something, of course, has been done towards the 
establishment of industrial conciliation, and the Eight Hours 
movement is far more forward than in 1882 ; but it is difficult— 
perhaps because we have had more experience of the difficulties 

f salinities —ant to feel that the prospect now is more gloomy 
than it wasthen. This feeling is reflected in Mr. Cababé’s able 
but somewhat discursive introduction, pointing out how far the 
hopes entertained in 1882 still remain unverified. On Pro- 
tection, in icular, his comments have a certain ring of un- 


orthodoxy about them; and on the Eight Hours movement— 
though we ourselves do not dissent—he would hardly satisfy the 
advocates of “ trade option.” 

There is little to say of the new edition of Mr. Howell’s very 
useful work. 


He has done a real service by setting forth, in a 





full digest and with useful introductions and notes, the principal 
Acts which regulate the relations of employer and employed, 
together with the authorised rules of procedure under the Acts 
and copies of the necessary forms. Of course the book is not 
intended to supersede legal advice, except in quite ordinary 
disputes, nor is it intended to encourage litigation ; indeed, in 
the matter of employers’ liability in particular, Mr. Howell 
gives the familiar, but not therefore less excellent, advice 
always to avoid litigation, provided fair compensation can 
be secured otherwise. The book should be possessed by 
every official of a Trade Union, and may well be purchased by 
all outsiders who are interested in Labour disputes. 7 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Miss FRASER has written a book of pleasant memories about 
“ Stevenson’s Samoa.” Though its reminiscences are slight, it 
helps us to understand not only the novelist’s surroundings, but 
also the secret of his power over the people. The record consists 
of vivid but artless descriptions of native life at Apia and house- 
hold life at Vailima, Miss Fraser was the guest of Mr. Steven- 
son, and had uncommon opportunities of testing the feeling of 
the people towards him. She gives a glowing account of the 
novelist as guide, philosopher, and friend of the natives, and she 
recounts trivial but picturesque incidents, which show clear] 
enough that his love of justice, his delicate sympathy, and frank 
outspoken brotherliness were not lost on an impressionable and, 
on the whole, a generous race. We are grateful for this volume 
because it throws sidelights on Mr. Stevenson’s character, as well 
as on his happy intercourse with all sorts and conditions of his 
dusky brethren under the Southern Cross. The charm of the 
volume is not easily conveyed by quotation. Few people, however, 
who honestly care for Louis Stevenson, to say nothing of the 
novel of romance, are likely to grudge the couple of hours which 
Miss Fraser claims for her account of Samoa, when Stevenson 
found in it a veritable “treasure island.” Mr. James Payn 
contributes a few lines by way of preface to the volume, and as 
his opinion of it is in complete accordance with our own we will 
content ourselves by lifting one sentence at least out of its 
context :—* Slight as is the sketch of Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
more attractive portrait of a man of genius, whose end and aim 
was to promote the happiness of his fellow-creatures, has, in my 
poor judgment, seldom been presented to us.” 

In broad and salient outline Dr. Ingram traces, so far as 
that is possible in a volume of less than 300 pages, the 
“ History of Slavery ” in ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
The book is written with an adequate command of the literature 
of the subject, with enviable discrimination in the selection of facts, 
and with care and lucidity of statement. The present treatise is 
an expansion of Dr. Ingram’s learned article on slavery in the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, aud it recounts the 
rise and fall of it as a social institution. The earlier chapters 
are concerned with slavery as it existed amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, and the manner of its transition at a later 
stage in the world’s annals into the serfdom of Europe. After- 
wards, when every form of servitude had vanished from the 
social order of all the nations of Western Europe, the African 
slave trade arose to throw its blight over America and our 











* In Stevenson's Samoa. By Marie Fraser. Frontispiece. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

A History or Stavery AND SerFpoM. By John Kells Ingram, LL.D. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. 


ae 1x Cutna. By Robert K. Douglas. London: A, D. Innes 
oO. 


Tue Maxrno or THE EnGianp or ExizapeTH. By Allen B. Hinds, 
B.A. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


Tue Citizen anp THE Strate. Part I. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
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oF THE Emrree. By J. St. Loe Strachey, Illustrated. London 
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colonies. The abolition of Negro slavery is described in brief 
but impressive outline, and its final strongholds to-day in the 
East, not merely in the Soudan, but in Zanzibar, Sealey, and 
Morocco, fall within the compass of the closing pages of a 
valuable and temperately-written summary, in which the whole 
subject is treated from the historical standpoint. 

The characteristics of ‘Society in China” have scarcely 
varied for centuries, and the laws and literature, manners and 
customs of the people seem ingeniously contrived to hold the 
modern world at bay. Professor Douglas, of King’s College, is 
as learned in the wisdom of the East as becomes a man who 
holds the post of Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. Actual residence, moreover, in former years 
in China has made him familiar with the political and 
social problems of the Empire. This book is, in other words, 
the work of a travelled scholar who knows his Confucius and 
Pekin as other scholars of a more familiar type know their 
Horace and Rome. Mr. Douglas describes the Chinese precisely 
as they are, and he shows the manner in which every institution 
and custom derives its sanction and draws its inspiration from 
the sages of antiquity. Up to the outbreak of the present war 
nothing had changed in China except a few trivial fashions; 
the dead hand of Confucius has, in fact, not relaxed its masterful 
grasp even with the flight of centuries. The political constita- 
tion, the social order, and the ceremonial observances of the 
people are stereotyped, and in almost every direction China 
seems impervious to modern ideas. It is odd to learn that when 
aman writes to congratulate a friend on the birth of a child— 
to take but one familiar instance out of many—he does so in 
courtly terms borrowed from the national odes which were sung 
on such occasions by his ancestors before the days of Homer. 
The sayings of Confucius are an end of all controversy, and the 
mandarins introduce the sage’s aphorisms into their despatches 
in the most unexpected way. China is described in a dry light 
in Mr. Douglas’ pages, and here and there it seems to us that 
his strictures touch the point of censoriousness, and are, at all 
events, too sweeping. He hints, for example, that there is no 
country in the world where practice and profession are more 
hopelessly at variance:—‘ From the Emperor to the meanest of 
his subjects a system of high-sounding pretension to lofty 
principles of morality holds sway, while the life of the nation is 
in direct contradiction to these assumptions. Few Courts are 
more devoid of truth and uprightness, and no magistracy is more 
corrupt than that of the Celestial Empire.” Mr. Douglas thinks 
that, whatever the future course of the war between China and 
Japan may be, there can be no doubt that it will open up the 
former country to foreign trade and intercourse. 

The historical survey which Mr. Hinds has published con- 
cerning “The England of Elizabeth,” though modest in 
dimensions, is of considerable value, not only because of the 
judgment which the writer shows, but also because his narrative 
is based almost exelusively upon contemporary documents. Mr. 
Hinds has made admirable use of the lively diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the Venetian ambassadors to England in the reign 
of the great queen. The Calendars of State Papers published 
by the Master of the Rolls, of course, throw considerable light 
on England’s attitude to France in the closing years of the six- 
teenth century, and Mr. Hinds appears to have turned them to 
excellent account. The diplomatists of the sixteenth ae | 
who represented France, Spain, and Venice at the English 
Court seem, one and all, to have been impressed with the 
restlessness of the people and their surly attitude, in spite of 
Tudor absolutism and the doctrine of passive obedience. “The 
English are malignant, double-faced, easy to stir up, and fit for 
conspiracies” was the verdict of one ambassador; whilst another 
gives substantially the same opinion, and adds that, like dogs, 
they are most ill-humoured during the hot weather. The 
Venetian ambassadors came to the conclusion that the English 
were so fickle that no kind of government was likely to last for 
any length of time together. The new spirit was asserting itself 
in England under Elizabeth and shaping the destinies of the 
nation to wider issues than those which she lived to see. 

Amongst school-books and cheap reprints of standard works 
which have just reached us, we have only space to mention 
Messrs. Macmillan’s Upper Standard Readers on “ Representa- 
tive Government” by Mr. E. J. Matthew, and a companion 
volume on “Industrial and Social Life” by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey. The first gives as clear an account as is possible in 
the space at the writer’s disposal of the actual working of 
representative government through Parliament, the administra- 
tion of justice, central and local government. The duties of 
the eitizen are briefly explained, and the motives which make 
for patriotism and civie spirit are put in a nutshell, Mr. 
Strachey’s volume brings within the mental grasp of an intelli- 
gent boy or girl the most salient facts regarding the industrial 
and social life of the nation. The book explains the growth of 
national industries, the practical workings of trade unions, co- 
operation, friendly societies, and the State in relation to 
Labour. The rest of the book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
self-governing and Crown colonies, our protectorates and 
chartered companies in the Pacific and in Africa, aud our 
Indian Empire. Both books are fully illustrated, and are 
written in each instance with scholarly caro and asequate 











knowledge. Messrs. Blackie have just published a thoroughly 
practical manual of “ Arithmetic, with Numerous Examples and 
Exercises,” by A. E. Layng, Head Master of Stafford Grammar 
School. One praiseworthy feature of the book is the fulness 
with which the rules are illustrated by worked-out examples, 
and the manual strikes us as anon A well adapted to meet 
the requirements of schools, students, and training colleges, and 
candidates for Civil Service and other examinations. The author 
proposes to publish a second instalment of the work explanatory 
of the higher developments of arithmetic. The same publishers 
have added to their cheap Home and School Library Washing- 
ton Irving’s fascinating “Conquest of Granada,” Captain 
Marryat’s vivacious “Settlers in Canada,” Sir Walter's classic 
romance of “Ivanhoe,” and Michael Scott's racy and adven- 
turous story, “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” School managers, teachers, 
and parents with not much money to spend in books for boys 
and girls will find that the purchasing power of a few shillings 
is quite remarkable when expended in the well-known and 
unimpeachable books of this series. Mr. Alfred West has 
written for the Pitt Press Series an “English Grammar for 
Beginners.” Within the compass of one hundred and twenty 
lucidly written pages the scope and divisions of the subject are 
admirably explained. The evolution of words, the province and 
methods of syntax, and the analysis and parsing of sentences 
are discussed and illustrated in the closing section of a sound 
elementary manual of the most approved modern type. Messrs. 
Philip & Son have commenced the issue of the “ Practical Series 
of Varied Occupations for the Lower Standards” in schools. 
We have received a series of thirty designs, arranged in seven 
groups of exercises illustrative of “Clay Modelling” as it is 
possible to teach it, in the opinion of experts, in elementary 
schools. The lessons are simple, clearly explained, and pro- 
gressive. Another volume just issued in the same series con- 
tains forty graduated exercises in “ Water-Colour Brush Work,” 
arranged for children in Standards I., II., and III. The coloured 
diagrams are clear and attractive, and simple hints on methods 
of work are added. Such books ought to prove a boon both to 
teachers and taught. 
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